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Tales anv HRiscellanices. p 2gitated manner bore rather the semblance of fear than af-| was well I did so, or I should have stumbled right upon a 
per- i ———$ fection. Indeed, from a feeling I could scarcely define, I|/ man, who, with folded arms, was leaning against a parapet. 
, in “IS IT TIME”? jresolved that this alleged contract should not prevent my || He must have been dozing ; for the next moment he started 

e offering to escort the fair @ne home ¢ when the hour of sepa- jat the voice of a person (who approached froi another quar- 

















OR, THE HEROINE OF THE TYROL. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 

My regiment was quartered in the ancient town of Trent, 
from the year 1806, when*the Tyrol was annexed to the 
realm of Bavaria, until 1809; and the latter part of this pe- 
riod willever exist in my recollection, as the most eventful 
epoch I have hitherto encountered. 

The Bavarian sway, as is well known, was exceeding! 
unpopular throughout the newly incorporated country ; and, 
in consequence, our sojourn was none of the pleasantest: in 
fact, for a long time we were sedulously cut by the inhabi- 
tants of Trent and its neighborhood; and when at length, 
they condescended to notice us at all, it was most frequently 
to pick a quarrel, and to show their teeth at least, if they 
dared not bite. ; ; 

It will readily be imagined, that this state of things was 
particularly irksome to # party consisting chiefly of youf 
officers eager in the pursuit of diversion, and wearied wi 
the monotony of a garrison life. We were compelled to 
contract our enjoyments within a very narrow circle, which 
almost prohibited the chance of variety ; wyen, one evening, 
after a jovial mess, it was proposed by two or three of the 
most volatile amongst us, that we should, at any risk, assist 
at a soiree which we had heard was to be given the same 
night, at # mansion within a mile or two of the town. This 
mad-headed project was adopted—despite the remonstrances 


of the more sober and reflecting of our cloth—by myself|| 


and some half dozen other swaggering, or rather staggering 
youths, who modestly deemed themselves the elite of his 
Bavarian Majesty’s regiment of light dragoons, 

Amidst continued and boisterous*merrment at the idea of| 
a Tyrolese assembly, we pursued our route, and reaching 
the chateau, penetrated, ere the wonder-stricken domestics 
hed time to awrennee va, into the principal saloon, which, to 
our surprise, was filled with a company, apparently as well 
dressed and well bred as might on an average be found at the 
conversazioni of Munich itself. Our sudden and unexpected 
presence seemed to paralyze the whole assemblage ; and 
muny eyes were turned upon us as glaring as those of Ty- 
balt at the intrusion of the hostile Montagues. As in that 
instange, however, so now, the host—a benevolent and sen- 
sible man—betook himself to soften matters ; and phlitely 
advancing, both welcomed and invited us to sit. We had 
prepared ourselves for every circumstance save one—which 
one was precisely twat [ have just related. We should infal- 
libly, flushed as we were with wine, have persisted in ex- 
changing some chit-chat with the country belles, even had 
we been subsequently obliged to retreat, sword in hand, to 
our quarters. But thus received by the master of the house, 
our heroism fell fraitiess, and we certainly cut but a sorry 
figure : it was fortunate that one of our party possessed pre- 
sence of inind enough to extricate himself and comrades 
from so embarrassing a dilemma. 

In candid terms, he begged pardon of the host,for our un- 
authorized and w 
the miserable mohotony of our quarters; appealed to the 
ladies, indulgently to step forward as peace-makers between 
us and their male friends; and in short, succeeded in plac- 
ing all parties finally on easy and good humored terins, 

Among the numerous danisels present, one in particul 
attracted and fixed my notice. She was very young . 
her whole contour, and the sweet intellectuality of her com 
tenance, impelled me to devote to her my entire attention ; 
nor did the fait Dorothea—for I found she was so called— 
seem disposed to repel these advances. In fact, the whole 
of the company grew more and more sociable, with one soli- 
tary exception—that of an individual called Rusen, whose 
dark complexion and wily features looked more Italian than 
German, and formed a striking contrast to the smiling and 
¢unny aspect of Dorothea., It was indeed difficult to imag- 
ine any thing that could exist in common between two per- 
sons apparently so opposite: but I observed that in propor- 
tion to the increase of my familiarity with the latter, the sin- 
ister countenance of Rusen waxed more and more gloomy. 

The lady evidently remarked this change; and when it be- 
came so palpable as not to be mistaken, she made up to him, 
and tried sundry little arts and enticements to bring him back 
to complacency. This undoubtedly looked like love, and the 
strong suspicion was confirmed by a bystander, who on the 
young lady’s quitting my neighborhood, laughingly sajd,— 
“Take heed; you will incur - of Rasen, who 
is a scheming sort of a fellow, if you continue to flirt with 
his betrothed.” «he words sounded unaccountably ; for 





annerly intrusion; pleaded, in excuse, || 





\ration arrived, I accordingly took occasion to do so. She 
declined the offer with a bland smile. | did wot press it un- 
der the circumstances, but turned away to saunter once more 
‘through the rooms. On returning, however, toward the spot, 
my surprise was great to see Dorothea still seated there, 
jalone, and apparently much chagrined. “Captain,” said she 
|as I approached, and striving to assume a tone of gaiety, “I 
fear you will accuse me of caprice, but were your offer now 
jrepeated, J should accept it.” Of course, I lost no time in 
|profiting by this alteration, and having summoned Dorothea’s 
attendant, we at once, set forward for her home, which J un- 
derstood to be at some little distance on the Botzen road. 
The night was dark and the streets deserted. The do- 


ter) uttering the question | had before heard, “ Is it time ?” 
The vaice was certainly Resen’s, and his interlocutor an- 
swered with the word, “ Salurn '” 

“ Has he passed you ?” inquired Rusen. 

“ No: not a mouse could have gone by me unobserved,” 
rejoined the watchful sentinel, “ much less an accursed Ba- 
varian,” 

“Come back with me then to the high road, and we will 
go onward, for he cannot be much longer, and the more dis- 
tant we are from the town, the better.” 

The conspirators (whose purpose was now evident) retired, 
and as soon as their steps grew faint in the distanee, I em- 
erged from the friendly buttress which had concealed me, 





mestic preceded us with a torch, and by its rays I could per- 
ceive that my companion’s features were thougtful and ab- 


and hastened, with returning confidenee, to my quarters. 
On inquiry, next morning, I learnt Rusen was a na- 





stracted. To all my efforts to engage her in conversation, 
she answered by monosyllables ; until at length, she sudden- 
ly exclaimed, “ Captain Lieber, | am now near home, and 
have no further cause to dread interruption or molestation. 
You, on the contrary, being unfortunately a Bagarian, (and | 
thought | could detect a sigh as she spoke,) are obnoxious to 
many around us. I entreat you, therefore to return to your 
quarters; do so as expeditiously as may be, and forgeta 
weakness which has possibly caused me to lead you into 
peril.” She uttered these words, though whisperingly, with 
much earnestness ; and as if to give them greater force, at 
sme time pressed my arm with fervor. That pressure 
thrilled throughout my heart; but its effect was different 
from what she had intended, for I was the more determined 
to escort her safely to the door. 

On reaching the chateau, we found it enveloped in dark- 
ness and silence, but Dorothea having knocked at the win- 
dow, it was gently opened, and after a moment’s whispering, 
a large cloak and slouched hat were handed out to her.— 
“Take these,” said she to me, “ disguise may now be neces- 
sary. They will serve to conceal your uniform and cap.” 

“What dread you then ?” [ inquired somewhat startled. 
“We Bavarians and the T'yrolese now form one people ; we 
are not at war with each: other ; and even the peasantry will 
soon become friendly to a govetnment which requires noth- 
ing but order and submission to a Jawfu! power.” 

“ Lawful power,” responded the lovely rebel, “ can pro- 
ceed neither from the sword nor pen—from the issue of but- 
|tles, nor negotiations of peace.” 
| “From whence then does it proceed ?” 
| From the will of the people. But I must not argue with 
you,” pursued she smiling; “all I seek just now is a sound 
inight’s repose, which I am sure you will not, by neglecting 
|my caution, deprive me of.” 





tive of Verona, but possessed of great rty and influ- 
ence in the neighborhood of Botzen, He was considered as 
the accepted lover of Dorothea, who, however, it was gen- 
erally suspected, in receiving his addresses, was swayed 
more by political motives than the hope of connubial happi- 
ness. This remarkable young creature, at this time, just 
hudding forth a gelicate and fragile maiden, had distinguished 
herself three years previously, when her country fell into 
the hands of Bavaria, by her ingenuity in suggesting con- 
tinual obstacles to the domination of the Bavanan govern- 
ment. Yet, urged by my hopes, I could not help imagining 
(from the interest she took in my preservation “her hos- 
tility to my native land was either anal or had been 
exaggerated. 

Some time elapsed, after these occurrences, ere I could 
again obtain an interview with Dorothea. Meanwhile, | one 
evening received orders to escort with my troop, a supply of 
money to Botzen. As TI must pass her father’s chateau on 
the route, | resolved at all hazards to see the object of my 
waking and sleeping thoughts. | therefore gave instructions 
to my lieutenant to await me at a village a little further on; 
jand, dismounting, struck into a circuitous path which led to 
|the hall-door of the mansion. Fincing this open, | was in 
‘the act of presenting myse!f unannounced in the parlor, when 
I was fixed to the spot by the startling voice ef Rusen.— 
|“ To-morrow night, then !” he exclaimed to some ia r- 

as- 





[son in the apartment, “ to-morrow night, in the | 

tle !” e 

| “Agreed!—but stay—hear me!” and I recognized the 
'tones of Dorothea, 

| I recollect not the precise train of thoughts that whirled 
ithrough my brain—there was something of jealousy—of dis- 
| appointm« nt—of indignation. When my consciousness flowed 
/again in a clear stream, I found myself in fulf gallop after my 





|B way of answer, | enveloped myself in the ample folds 
\of the mantle, I raised her delicate little hands to my lips ;, 
and, tempted by her acquiescence, exclaimed, “ You are 
obeyed ; but ere I go, dear Dorothea, tell mme—are you in-| 
|deed betrothed to that gloomy looking Rusen ?” 
“ Yes+—no!” replied she, and rushing into the house, put} 


\the dwelling of the lovely Tyrolese, and cominenced my 
jjourney homewards, For a while, my imagination wandered) 
into all sorts of delightful prospects for the future, wntil the 





fancied, that through the prevailing gloom, [ could distin-! 
|guish, in the distance, the faint lights of the little town of 
| Trent, and, thus encouraged was walking briskly onward, 

| when my progress was arrested by coming close upon a hu- 

|man figure apparently mantled like myself, and gliding for- 

ward with noiseless steps. Whilst listening for some signs 

\of life from thfs object, it suddenly disappeared. I paused 

|in surprise ; and a moment after a voice behind me murmured | 
jsoftly, “ Is it time?” Instinctively disguising my tones I re- 

plied, “ Time to be snug in bed, friend ;” on which the chal-) 
lenger, as if mistaken in the party he had addressed, without 

another word retired. 

There was something about this circumstance, coupled 
with the preceding ones, that I did not altogether like—par-| 
ticularly, as I thought I recognised, in the @pice I had just 
heard, that of Rusen. Grasping the hilt of abre, | struck 
out of the main road, and took a bye-path, which at the ex- 

nse of a little detour, might, I conceived, save me from the 
foot of being waylaid. This path led some con-| 
ventual ruins, and I resolved, on reaching them, to play the| 
sentinel fora few minutes, and receniane before I pene-| 
trated further into the valley before me. * I threaded my way | 








even at that moment, as I gazed on the pair, her anxious, 


among the rotting walls cautiously and in silence—and it’ 


‘troop in advance. 

| Upon our return the following afternoon, I shifted the 
| quarters of my ory as to the village of Salurn, and having 
seen both men and horses properly billeted, crossed, towards 
‘twilight, a wild and terrific chasm, forming one of the natu- 
)ral defences of the ruined castle which towered high over- 


a stop to all further communication. head, its turrets glowing with the rays of the setting sun, 
| ‘Transported with an indistinctgemotion of hope, I quitted whilst beneath, all was quickly becoming immersed in gloom. 


liaving never beheld these majestic remains at so favorable 
a moment, | was for some time absorbed by the contempla- 
tion: from this reverie, however, | was aroused by the sud- 


obscurity of the path recalled me to the passing moment. I) den apparition of a young mountaineer, who leapt from crag 


to crag with inconceivable agility. ‘T'o avoid any risk of in- 
sult from the peasantry, I had laid aside my regimental dress, 
and therefore pabiial the boy’s progress, heedless whether 
or not he shpuld be followed by a train. He passed awiftly 
as the wind, but in passing threw toward ime a scrap of pa- 
per which he took from 2 small basket on his arm. I eager- 
ly examined it, but found nothing more than the enigmatical 
words—* 7" is time !” 

I turned over and over in my mind, the probable meaning 
of these emphatic syllables. Their reference to Rusen’s 
mysterious question was palpable; but what did both con- 
jointly imply? Although the Tyrolese were known to be 
generally disaffected to their existing rule no evidences 
had been given of open and organized h It is tree— 
for my suspicions now agravated every occurrence J could 
not thoroughly explain—that I had latterly o several 
groups of persons engaged in close and anxious Conversa- 
tion; and in one instance, saw a considerable body of men 
fixing their eyes Mtently on the summit of Salurn Castle; 
but these were vague circumstances which yielded no posi- 
tive deduction. 

What was to be done? At first, I felt strongly disposed 
to return to the village, and get my troops under arms; but 











ie, 












my interest to ! 

strange a time strange a _— was unconquerably 
heightened by manifest connection with what I now 
began to consider a watchword. I resolved finally, since I 
was so far on the road, to satisfy myself first in this matter, 
and then hasten to Salurn and Trent and take the necessary 
precautions, , 

Accordingly, I pushed on my way, nor relaxed my pace 
although 1 had to struggle with sundry steep ascents and 
rude crags, until I found myself at the foot of the immense 
rock whereon the castle stands. The grand difficulty now 
was, to discover the direct rough-hewn flight of steps lead- 
ing up the structure, in seeking which I explored the entire 
circumference, and lost so much time that it had grown dusk 
all around me. What my sensations were during the inter- 
val, it is impossible to describe ! 

Thus situated, my quick ear detected the voice of Rusen., 
It sounded from beyond a projecting corner of the cliff. Fa- 
vored by the darkness, I groped round and had scarcely 
doubled the point, when the transient gleam of a lantern fell 
on three figures, in whom I recognised Rusen, Dorothea, and 
a female, whom I did not remember to have seen before.— 
This momentary light likewise enabled me to attain a spot 


hether Rusen and Dorothea met at sol Rusen, alas! no longer lives to perform it, [ must complete 






his intention !” 

“ Dorothea!” exclaimed I, “this is the language of mad- 
ness. You are at present strongly excited and not able to 
think for yourself. I must, therefore, insist on conducting 
you from this accursed spot. Come, let us begone ! my duty 
summons me away.” 

“ What duty ”” rejoined she, firmly but sadly. “ You go 
to be the means of betraying, perhaps to death, the ill-fated 
being you have said you loved.” 

“ Never, by Heaven !” cried I: “ not by a word, not by a 
look.” 

“ But there may be other witnesses of this transaction, 
and—” she paused a moment and resumed—* in the centre 
turret of the castle above us, ar@deposited certain papers, 
which | am resolved to demolish with the flame of this lamp; 
otherwise | cannot rest in peace.” 

“If that be all, I will accomplish it. Give me the lamp.” 
“ You, Captain !” and she shuddered as she spoke. 

“Nay, dearest Dorothea, hesitate no longer, time press- 
es.” 
The maiden wrung her hands, and wept aloud. 

“ Do you fear,” resumed I, scarcely knowing what I said, 








whence | could hear, at least, whatever passed, 
Complete silence was maintained by all three, for some} 





'“ that T should examine the papers, and betray their con- 
|tents 7” 


time—and in the doubtful light, their outlines reminded me|| “1 confess that is my fear,” she replied lingeringly. 


of a group of marble statues. “ Hear me,” at length ex-| 
claimed Rusen ina rough and angered voice, “and let us 
fully understand each other. I am, as you know, not a Ty- 
rolese. I have no personal feclings to gratify, by setting} 
this unhappy country ina blaze. On the contrary, those | 
peaceful plans of commerce which have brought me hither 
thrive best when public tranquility is established. Lf, there- 


“Shall | then swear not to do so ?” 

“ No, but promise by your honor, by your love for me, that 
when you have ascended the turret, and found the packet 
which is placed upon a small box on a flat stone near its top, 
|you will—without looking for any inscription—instantly burn 
both box and packet, and watch their gradual consumption 
to ashes, And do you promise this ?” 





fore, I stand committed to this confederacy, and throw into} 
the scale my money, influence and credit, my reward must} 
be rendered certain, Pronounce, therefore, the word, Doro- 
thea; say that to-morrow, you will be my wife, and this aio- 
ment will I spring up the rocky height. Speak clearly and 
firmly, for no longer, and least of all here, will I be trifled| 
with,” 

A few moments elapsed ere Dorothea answered, and when | 
she did, her tones were so faint and tremulous, it was quite 
impossible to distinguish them. “She hag consented” ex- 
claimed the other female; “up then, if you be a man!” 
* Sointense was my excitement that the whole scene was 
as it were, branded upon my heart. The parties moved 


“T do, on the honor of a soldier.” 

The agitating occurrences of the night had thrown my 
‘mind into a state of chaos. I was incapable at the ‘moment 
lof any connected train of thought, and my predominant 


thea’s heart and hand. 
L seized the lamp from the grasp of the heroic though 


|steep, gained its pinnacle without accident. I felt dizzy fo? a 
}moment on reaching the level from whence the unfortunate 
Rusen had been dashed ; but with unflinching resolution had 
jwaded over broken stones and rubbish, until I was at the 
|foot of the ruined central tower, Its winding stair was im- 


fecling was the renewed hope of at length attaining Doro-| 


. 
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relievos of fauns, satyrs, and bacchantes, and is rather to be 
designated by the word sportive, than ludicrous. This statue 
is perhaps the most exquisite piece of art of all that remains 
of the ancients. The torso is the finest that can be imagined, 
the serrated muscle upon the ribs, the pectoral muscle of the 
breast, the bulk of the shoulder, the swell of the bended chest, 
the setting on of the trunk upon the flank, the swell of the 
abdominal muscle above the haunch-bone, the forms of the 
|thigh, and the manner in which its tendons meet the knee, 
| the flatness and nakedness of the rotulgand the fine forms pf 
the head of the tibia, the simple and perfect forms of the legs, 
ithe fine joinings of the ancle-bones, and the exquisite finish 
of the tendons of the feet, and flat points of the toes, make 
‘this a perfect and perpetual study. But there is that in it 
| which might spoil an artist’s conceptions. It is all true, but all 
,toomuch. If it were used as a study, it would serve to correct 
|and purify ; suiting well as an anatomical figure, to ascertain 
\the forms, or to suggest them; anda good artist, even from 
this little, dancing, drunken fatin, little and curious as it is, 
might draw a warrior’s limbs in a and noble style ; 
the anatomy of the parts would help him to individual forms, 
\if studied judiciously, although, without care and taste, it 
would obstruct all high cogceptions of genius. It is adven- 
,turous indeed to differ from so great a master as Michae! 
| Angelo, who when he restored it, must have studied the sub- 
|ject well, and who is even said to have taken the idea of the 
|head and arms from an antique gem. He has given round 
and fleshy forms to a shrunk and somewhat aged figure, evi- 
| dently intended for the caricature of drunkenness and folly ; 
having mistaken the design, which is assuredly that of a 
|| drunken old faun, balancing with inebriety, rather than danc- 
| iftg with glee. ‘The limbs are all in a strained and stagger- 
jing attitude. The action arises not from the exertion of 
dancing, but from the loss of balance, and a desire to pre- 
\serve it. The whole body inclines forward in a reeling pos- 
ture ; and therggmust have been a proportioned bend back- 
wards of the head, to counterbalance the inclination of the 
jtrumk. The hands dangling forwards, the chin protruded, 
|the head thrown back, and the tongue lolling out in drollery 
or drunkenness, would have rendered the expression corres- 








trembling girl, and having once more climbed the precipitous | ponding with the general character of the figure. Buonarroti 


_ has given too fresh and full a face for this shrunk, meagre, 
and dried-up body, which, being without a particle of fat, or 
any covering of skin, is almost an anatomical figure. We 


find in it nothing of the round well-nourished limbs, nor of 
\the blood, or fieshiness®f youth, nor any aptitude for danc- 


away, and with stealthy pace I followed. A minute aiter,| perfect and dilapidated, and I was half dead with fatigue ere} ing. Instead of the dancing, it should be the drunken faun. 
the light was seen ascending, as if spontaneously the face of || | had reached the top. The fresh air, however, which then| The ancients give many dancing figures, especially in basso 
the cliff. Its position enabled me to hit upon the steps,|| blew unimpeded over my head, did much to revive me, and|\relievos ; but the: forms are always long in limb, yet full of 
which without a moment’s hesitation, | began to mount.—| at length, I approached the mysterious packet. It was de-) flesh and round, to show the supple and limber form of youth, 
They were almost perpendicular—slippery and dangerous ;| posited on a stone which projected a little from the wall. combined with ali the vigorous bending and elastic spring of 
but, as if by instinct, my feet fixed themselves firmly in the]! ‘True to my promise, I averted my eyes whilst applying \the body. 

friendly cavities. I quickly gained upon the light, whilst!) the flame to the objects mentioned. ‘The paper, however,|| Venus pe Mgnic1.—It is to be observed, that the an- 
felt my strength redoubled by that tiger-like feeling which) haying probably become damp, would not readily ignite, and||cients represented the superb, the dignified, or heroic, as the 





works on man when he finds almost within his grasp adead-| { was thus unwillingly forced to tarn and look toward the|| Niobes or Apollos, above the size of life; while the exquisite 
ly foe. Immediately above us was a narrow platform run- ‘stone whereon it rested, when I perceived its surface to be} and beautiful, as the: Venus di Medici, the Hermaphrodite, 
ni nd the base of the building, and here I overtook my | completely blank ! : ‘Cupi@, and Psyche, tre all small. The Venus di M@dici, is 
rival, . 


| Anicy coldness shot through every vein as I made this) truly a subject for tie little and beautiful, measuring only 
d " } | \discovery. Meantime the paper had taken fire, and as it) four feet, eleven inc:hes, and. four lines in stature. This 
and at the same instant, J rushed on him and seized him by I blazed, emitted sundry sparks as if from gunpowder; and/||statue is exquisite in al] its forms and proportions, in sym- 
the throat. “Jesy Maria’ cried he, as his fingers convul-|' haying communicated to the box beneath, immediately a|/ metry, in slender, round, finely tapered limbs, in the joining 
we sought some firm hold upon me.“ ds it not time?” || huge column of blue flame ascended ; steadily, high into! of the haunch-bone, in the Joins—all perfect: how exquisite 
“Yes!” I rejoined, * it is time *” and asthe gleam of the) the air. |must it have been in its: original state! But this must now 
lantern showed dim my features,his own expresseda mingled | My mental perceptions became clear on the instant. All ibe left to the imagination ; for it is much injured by the re- 
feeling of exultation and horror. * In the name of the king,” | traces of confusion vanished from my brain,and the whole truth||stored parts. Difficult indeed it must have been, to enter 
I pursued, “I apprehend you as atraitor. Will you resign} was at once developed. With sudden impulse and super-||into the ideas and feelings of so sublime an artist; and, ac- 
yourself my prisoner ?” natura! strength, I drew the stone from the wall, and hurled |cordingly, it has been found impossible. There is an affec- 
* Never !” shouted he. ; ° it, box and all, into the void below ; but it wes too late !—! tation in the manner of the restored hands, more especially 
* Then down with you!” and with my collected strength, ithe SIGNAL was given. From the summit of every hill, far) in the curve of the right hand and arm, that is most unpleas- 
T dragged him to the brink of the precipice. and near, fires arose, as if simultaneously, tossing about their|| ing; yet the whole work, as it presents itself, is most beau- 
The Italian struggled desperately, and we hung together) flames like so many hell-spirits, in the blackness of night, | tiful; and, if such nude fi,tures are to bé permitted, nothing 
for several minutes over the abyss. A complexity of pas- replying to each other’s c@l. The next moment were heard||can be considered more ex quisite. 
sion nerved my arm. Personal antipathy to the man, loyalty)! the drums of the infantry, and the trumpets of the dragoons, || Tur Kyire-G Thi Itt 
to my king, love of Dorothea, all combined to animate me ;/ and these were quickly succeeded by the thunder of small|| , + "® \N!PE-#RINDER.— & his a although not exempt 
bat my antgoniatprgmed considerable mur song ars and canon which echoed from alley to valey! "Ua entangle uae the potas se win 
and I doubt whether the issue would have been successfu . design, ( ite ne 23 S ole 
for me, had*he not relaxed his hold in order to draw a poig-}| Meth Ponce Ary tr = oe the = 1| composition, being singularly just and effective. The knife, 
nard. “This action, was fatal to the unfortunate Rusen. 1) ). oe a Seen oe ge. aring myset trom Held in the right hand, touches the grinder ; the body, slight- 
ieailicheai cemaltinedhiie aatdheltertn qhnatiinn. with whieh! the out-stretched arms of Dorothea. T sprung like a maniac) ly bent forward, is balanced by the resting of the fingers of 
Mee ee eeaeea ee eee eee eee ey eon ave” |into the village. Alas! I just arrived in time to see my brave|\ the left hand he block: while the head. for which the 
manly exercise we often beguilded a wearisome hour in the}! «ows surrounded and overwhelmed, cut to pieces by arme 1 the left hand on the block: while the head, for which the 
garrison, and the instant he loosened his gripe, I got my foot |) "OW roun 1d 0 ’ © pleces by armec)! whole forms of the trunk, are exquisitely prepared, is turned 
round. The figure is neither leaning nor resting, but is yet 


My advancing footsteps induced him to turn in surprise, 














between his, and fairly tripped him up peasantry. Every where around was shouted the signal crys 
P , airly 2 . lls BP de bee . ’ . he ; ‘ 
He fell heavily and headlong from the platform, upon the||" Hs tine f—On that fatal night the Tyrol gras lest to Be-f no pring ra —o os ; cong 
P rock 2 eri ierci al P |tary action. ie eye: i slave are not fixed on his 
snnee of rook bencath, uttering a | sagen J ye, 5 ne Struck by a ballet, I fell; and when, after great and pro-|) w, tk : the body is inclined, and the head directed t the 
moment, almost petrified; but having recovered from this)| Se . 5 ty |, Work ; the y! I » and ne o another 
r, my next step was to deseuul uanie the wash ential traced suffering, I w as once more enabled to conceive what) quarter, clearly implying that hig attention and thoughts are 
aes i en le sietion wat muh jaar sunsieds then | passed around me, I found the mountain-land restored into} not engaged by his occupation. His bony, square form, the 
hereon he had fallen, I found already there Dorotheal| "e afins of Austria, and recognized in my nurse, its heroic! strength of the neck, the squalid countenance, the short ne- 
nd her fiend bending with speechless horror over the aa | patriot Dorothea ; who, hostilities having ceased and no fur-| ected hair, all admirably express the character of a slave, 
tionless bod of Rusen, at whose breast the lantern still T ther national jealousy existing between us, shortly afterwards | <ti}]_ more plainly written on his coarse, hard hands, and 
mained van dr 2 and unextinguished. became my wife. | wrinkled brow ; yet itis aslave presented with all the fine 

“Are you her, Captain?” exclaimed Dorothea, half shrick-| Ran 7 = herpes. gear nature, bearing all the striking features 
in : “ merciful heaven is this a ream ? 4 rom Bell's ecosengpics on Ktaly. B ‘ot s abor. : ; 

S Let us think of it hereafter but as one,” replied I. “ You; FLORENCE—STATUES IN THE GALLERY. | The faults observable in this work, are the want of a cor- 
at any rate, must have no share in this #ene of crime anc) Tne Dancine Faun.—The ancients seldom, I believe, |reaponding swell of the muscles in the contact of the thigh 
death.” : | chose ludicrous subjects; or only inferior artists in brass or) andsleg, meeting in the crouching posture, also in the join- 

She answered not, but knelt and unloosened the lamp from! metal, were accustomed to this lower style, the grotesque.—|| ing of the right arm to the body, and that of the triceps mus- 
the body of Rusen. “Leave me, leave me, Captain Lieber, But the Dancing Faun does not come under this descrip- cle in the neck, especially on the left side. 


T must hence, to obey the call of a sacred duty. As poor''tion: it is allied with their mythology, similar to their basso| Canova’s Venus.—This statue, desigtfed with admirable 
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simplicity, presents a tall, elegant, bendi 
with timidity. A light transparent drapery, supported by 
the left hand on the bosom, which it partly veils, crosses a 
little below the right knee, falling down to the marble in 

folds. The countenance is beautiful; the gentle ineli- 


figure, shrinking || 

















— A — 

She was the only child of doating parents ; but while their||are of concern ; he cannot disappear, 
afflicted spirit found vent in the tears which coursed over|/isin many mouths; his name is upon books ; he is a 
cheeks chilled by sorrow, they yet beheld their treasure) man of note—of promissory note ; he fills the speculation of 
about to be for ever separated from them, with that resigna-|) many minds ; men conjecture about him, wonder about him, 
tion which piety inspires, while yielding to a sacrifice made) wonder and conjecture whether he will pay. He is a man of 








ded; his name 





nation of the body, and attitude of the fine Grecian head, 
raised, and turning round, as it were, in watchful and appre- 
hensive timidity, is full of grace and sweetness, The whole 
front view of this statue is exquisitely fine ; and, if the forms 
had been but a little rounder, I think that even the moat fas- 
tiduous critic would have judged that nothing in antiquity 
could have surpassed, perhaps hardly equalled it. This is 
not, however, the view in which the artist himself takes his 
chief pride, nor the spectators the greatest delight ; they say 
he excels in the back. I lament this opinion, because I can- 
noe bring myself to share it. To my idea, the back repre- 
sents a tame flat line, winch, together with a slight degree 
of too great length in the left leg, may be mentioned as in- 
juring this exquisitely beautiful work of art. In comparing 
the impressions excited in viewing the rival goddesses of 
Florence, I should say that the Medicean Venus displays in 


her whole deportment& mild repose, a tranquil dignity, that) 


leads the mind to forget her situation; while the modest, 
though captivating timidity betrayed by Canova’s Venus, 
awakens the attention, and excites something of uneasiness, 
by compelling you to share heralarm. They have done 
much for this statue, by placing it in a finely proportioned 
and richly decorated apartment; but I should have done 
more, and have mete it an incomparable work of art, by 
placing the back close to the wall. : 





From the Same. 
PROFESSION OF A NUN. 
Among the institutions of the Roman Catholic faith, mon- 
asteries form a conspicuous feature. It is impossible, I think, 


to reflect on the state of beings thus cut off from all the social | 


ties of life, without a sensation of melancholy ; a sensation 
which is more especially awakened to the situation of female 
votaries, their stricter rules, and more uninterrupted seclu- 
sion, separating them from the world by stronger barriers 
than those opposed to the other sex. 

The profession of a young nun can hardly be witnessed 
without exciting feelings of strong emotion. To behold a 
being in the early dawn of youth, about to forsake the world, 
while its joys alone are painted to the imagination, and sor- 
row, yet untasted, seems far distant—to see her, with solemn 
vows, cross that threshold, which may not again be repassed, 
and which separates her for ever from all those scenes that 
give interest, and delight, and joy to life—to imagine her in 
the lonely cell that is to replace the beauty and the grandeur 
of nature, presents a picture that must fill the mind with 
powerful feelings of sadness. 


Such is the illusion, such the sensat#@n inspired by the), 


solemn scene, that] believe that he whose faith hallows, or 
he whom a different persuasion leads to deplore, the sacrifice, 
will yet, for the moment, behold it with equal emotion. 

The mind, if not more than usually cold, will with difficulty 
suppress the tear that rushes fromn the heart, when contem- 
plating, in perspective, the long listless life which lies spread 
out, in an unvarying form, before her who is thus, for the last 
time, surrounded by a busy throng, and adorned with a splen- 
dor that seems but to mock her fate. 

: * * * * 7 a 

The convent in which we were now to behold this cere- 
mony belongs to an austere order, styled “Lume Sacra,” 
having severe regulations, enforcing silence and contem- 
plation. . 

One of their symbols resembles the ancient customs of the 
Vestal Virgins; like them, they are enjoined to wetch con- 
tinually over the sacred lamp, burning for ever. ‘The cos- 
tume of this community differs essentially from that usually 
worn, and is singularly beautiful and picturesque ; but, while 
it pleases the eye, it covers an ascetic severity, their waste 
being grasped, under the garment, by an iron girdle, which 
is never loosened, 

It appeared that the fortunes of the fair being who was 
this day to take the veil, had been marked by events 2o full 
of sorrow, that her story, which was told in whispers by those 
assembled, was not listened to without the deepest emotion. 
Circumstances of the most affecting nature had driven her to 
seek shelter in a sanctuary, where the afflicted may weep in 
silence, and where, if sorrow is not assuaged, its tears are 
hidden. 


All awaited the moment of her entrance with anxious im-| 


patiemte, and on her appearance every eye was directed 
towards her with an expressicn of the deepest interest.— 
Splendidly adorped, as is customary on these occasions, and 


attended by a female friend of high rank, she slowly advanced || 


to the seat assigned her near the altar. Her fine form rose 
above the middle stature,a gentle bend marked her contour, 
but it seemed as the yielding of a fading flower; her deep 
blue eyes, which were occasionally in pious awe raised to 
Heaven, and her long dark eye-lashes, gave life to a beauti- 
ful countenance, on which resignation seemed pourtrayed. 
The places allotted us as being strangers, whom the Italians 
never fail to distinguish by the most courteous manners,were 
such as not only to enable us to view the whole company, 
but to contemplate the feature and expression of this inter- 
esting being. ¥. 
« 


to Heaven. The ceremony now began, the priest pronounc-| consequence, for many are running after him. Hisedoor is 
ed a discourse, and the other observances proceeded in the) thronged with duns. He is inquired after, every hour of the 
/usual track, day. He is in the Court of Request, the Court of Conscience, 
| At length thesolemn moment approached which was to) in every court of his district. But he is not as the courtier, 
|bind her vows to Heaven. She arose and stood a few mo-| servilely suing; no, he is perpetually sued. Judges hear of 
‘ments before the altar; when suddenly, yet with noiseless) him, know of him, his name in the Court, is as the Duke of 
action, she sank extended on the marble floor, and instantly| Devonshire’s in the Court news. Every meal that he swal- 
the long black pall was thrown over her. Every heartseem-| lows, every coat he puts on his back, every pound he borrows, 
‘ed to shudder, and a momentary pause ensued ; when the| appears before the country in some formal document. Com- 
deep silence was broken, by the low tones of the organ, ac-|/ pare his notoriety with the obscure lot of the creditor, of the 
companied by soft and beautiful female vuices, singing the) man who has nothing but claims on the world; a landlord or 
service of the dead (the requiem). ‘The sound gently swell-| fundholder, or some such disagreeable hard character. 

ed in the air, and as the harmonious volume became more!) ‘Phe man who pays his way, is unknown in his neighbor- 
powerful, the deep church bell at intervals sounded with @))pood. You shall ask the milkman at his door, and he shall 
‘loud clamor, exciting a mixed feeling of agitation and ~— not be known by his score. You shall ask the butcher where 
\deur. i : s : Mr Payal! lives, and he shali tell you that he knows no such 

Tears were the silent expression of the emotion which| ’ 


! . ’ . || name, for it is not in his books, Y sk the . 
thrilled through every heart. This solemn music continued) jy shall tell y .. Yon shall ask the babes, end 


t agin ~ you that there is no such person in the neighbor- 
long, and still fell mournfully on the ear; and yet seraphic) hood. People that have his money fast in their pockets shall 
| a8 ingsoftened tones, and as it were receding in the distance, | ° 


; - ; oe 4 have no thought of his person or appellation. His house 
it gently sank sinto silence. ‘The young novice was then | only is known,—No, 31, is good pay; No. 31, is ready mon- 
raised, and advancing towards the priest, she bent down! ney ; not a scrap of paper is ever made out for No. 31. It 
kneeling at his feet, while he cut a lock of her hair, as a type) j. an anonymous house ; its owner, pays his way to obscuri- 


: ‘ aedlen . . , 7 
of the i that was #. de ae . wy oP ne Pe ty. No one knows any thing about him, or heeds his move- 
longer valued, ornament. Her attendant then despoiled her) ments, If a carriage be seen at his door, the neighborhood 
jof the rich jewels with which she was adorned ; her splen-|| is not full of concern lest he be going torun away. Ifa 
did upper vesture was thrown off, and replaced by a monas- package be moved frorg his house, a score of boys are not 
|tic garment ; her long tresses bound up, her temples covered employed to watch whether it be carried to the pawnbroker. 
hey ta te pt pee a —— i ain | fills no place in the public mind ; no one has any 
0 1ea e le 10pes or fears about him. 

Then kneeling low once more before the altar, she uttered |) * fae iS knee tn the talk af conedl M 
her last vow to Heaven; at which moment the organ and) |, he * a ae 7 ~adpe Ga hae fale / yp Fe am 
\choristers burst forth in loud shouts of triumph, and in the!) "0 9% for years, rejoiced in credit has fallen into debt, an 


same instant the cannon from St Angelo gave notice that||"¢V¢r emerged from it; but few, indeed, that have ever tried 
‘her solemn vows were registered debt have returned to credit. The practice is extending, 


. se and attended in proces-| “ough the opinion is not yet shaped to it. Indeed, the ex- 
|_, The ceremony finished, she arose an dinp ample of national debt, expresses the aggregate custom. 


‘sion, proceeded towards a wide iron gate, dividing the church | : ' fas 
‘from the monastery, which, opening wide, displayed a small|, Here, too, the sentiment so pre vata ager and so 
chapel beautifully illuminated ; a thousnnd lights shed al little understood, comes into oparation, The national cred- 
brilliant lustre, whose lengthened gleams seemed sinking) 'tor 1s ldom thought of or spoken of but with grudging and 
into darkness, as they shot through the long perspective of| Tepugnance. His debtors claim all consideration, and allow 
the distant aisle. In the fore ground, in a blazing focus of) him none, The national creditor stands clear (rom all the 
li ht, stood an altar, from which, in a div ided line, the nuns | sympathies ; no one thinks of the national creditor's wife 
ood community were seen, each holding a large burning | and children, and pleasant home. No one pictures the ruin 
wax taper. They seemed to be disposed in order of senior-|; that a breach of faith would bring upon him. ad The land- 
ity, and the two youngest were stil] adorned with the white |) lord,” says Sir W. Ingilby, “lives in a lodging with his old 
\crown, as being in the first week of their noviciate. woman and his cat.” @Who will hesitate to consent to the 
Both seemed in early youth, and their cheeks, yet unpaled | robbery of a man who lives with an old woman and a cat? 
|by monastic vigils, bloomed with a brightened tint, while| Turn the old woman into a wife, the cat into a child, and the 
| their eyes sparkled, and a smile seemed struggling with the lodging into the humble tenement, with all the decoru f 
\solemnity of the moment, in expression of their innocent de- || the love of order, the pride of neatness ; and imagine confis- 
‘light in, beholding the approach‘ of her who had that day) Cation sweeping off all the little gracings of slender cireum- 
offered up her vows, and become one of the community. | stances, and the national creditor might be compassionated ; 
The others stood in succession, with looks more subdued, but these things cannot be imagined of the genius, creditor. , 
|pale, mild, collected, the head geutly bending toward the Che creditor always figures in the funcy, as a sour single 
‘earth in contemplation. ‘The procession stopped at the) man with grizzled hair, a scouling countenance, and a per- 
\threshold of the church, when the young nun was received) €mptory air, who lives in a dark apartment with musty deeds 
jand embraced by the Lady Abbess, who, leading her on- about him, and an iron safe as impenetrable as his heart ; 
wards, was followed in procession by the nuns, each bearing grubbing together what he does not enjoy, and that there is 
her lighted torch. jno one about him to enjoy. The debtor, on the other hand, 
It might be the brilliant light shed on the surrounding ob-|)!§ always pictured with a wife and six fair-haired dau ters, 
| jects, or the momentary charm lent by enthusiasm, that dan- |! bound together in affection and misery, full o sensibility, 
gerous spirit of the mind deceiving the eye and the heart, | and suffering without a fault. 
which gave to these fair beings a fascination more than real;! The creditor, it is never doubted, thrives without a merit. 
| but such were my feelings, so fixed my attention, that when) He has no wife and children to pity. No one ever thinks 
| their forms faded from my view,when the gate was closed,and || it desirable that he should have the means of living. He is 
I turned again towards the busy throng and crowded street,|/a brute for insisting that he must receive, in order topay. Ht 
‘I felt a heaviness of heart, even to pain, weigh upon ine. || is not in the imagination of man to conceive that the credi 
i CaN A a” or = mt a — oo — must be entiahod, and that 
. OF oP || what he tnust do to others, others must do to him, credi- 
THE PR A ISE Oo F DEB T. _ | tor is a personification of exaction, He is supposed always 
Debt is of the very highest antiquity. The first debt in) to be taking in, and never giving out. 


|| the history of man is the debt of nature, and the first instinct|| It is this state of sentiment which accounts for the public 


||is to put off the payment of it to the last moment. Many} disposition to the plunder of creditors. Any scheme for pil- 


| > » = ; » oheerve ! i ne > >| ‘ ° . = . e > 
persons, it will be observed, following the natural procedure, laging creditors, finds favor in our generation, Creditors 
|| would die before they would pay their debts. 


. | will be happy if they escape the fate of the Jews of old. 
|| Society is composed of two classes, debtors and creditors. | PPY y . ‘ : fol 


|| The creditor class has been erroneously supposed the more || , - 
enviable. Never was there a greater misconception; and| Repusiications.—Slavish publishers are daily giving 
ithe hold it yet maintains upon opinion is @ remarkable exam-|/ forth froin their contaminated presses the vilest and most 
I ple of the obstinacy of error, notwithstanding the plainest Hoctheome stuff, in the shape of novels, &c, &c, The only 
|| lessons of experience. desire of these men is to gain pocket money, and they know 
The debtor has the sympathies of mankind, He is seldom iwell that they are pulling the right strings. They boast 
spoken of but with expressions of tenderness and compass- | with Arion brazenness that they can sell five hundred repub- 
ion—* the poor debtor!” the “ unfortunate debtor !” 'lications to one American work : and that anything will be 
On the other hand, “harsh” and “ hard-headed,” are the |) seized by the public that is English, however poorly written 
epithets alloted to the creditor. Who ever heard the “ poor or printed—that one work of Bulwer’s will out-cash any 
creditor,” the “ unfortunate creditor,” spoken of ? No, the ten American author's works, however voluminous ; and that 
creditor never becomes the object of pity, until he passes) they can print an English work at a much lower rate than an 
into the debtor class. A creditor may be ruined by the poor) American—that they can get any work puffed by sending a 
debtor ; but it is not until he becomes unable to pay his own|/ copy to au Editor; and that the public is so easily deseived, 
‘debts, that he begins to be compassionated. } and so much love to be cheated, and to have its money filohed, 
| A debtor is a mam of mark. Many eyes are fixed upon that they hazard very little in republishing an Englis& work, 
‘him; many have interest in his well-being, his moyements | however vile its contents.— Hartford Pearl. 
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HUTCHINSON’S HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

(The two volumes of Massachusetts History, to the year 
1750, from the pen of Governor Hutchinson, are well known 
to most American readers. But comparatively few however, 
are awate of the fact, that an additional volume, by which 
the history was continued from 1750 to 1774, was left by the 
author, for posthumous publication. This volume was print- 
ed in England in the year 1828, but has not been republished 
in this country. 

As Hutchinson had been appointed Governor of the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts, by the King, he was, of course, a 
staunch royalist; or in other words, an uncompromising tory. 
The following extract from his third volume, contains some 
curious sketches of distinguished members of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, in 1770. The characters of these individ- 
uals have been se often drawn, that they are familiar to every 
reader. But some amusement may be derived from an ex- 
amination of their portraits, as colored by the hands of a po- 
litical opponent. 

With due allowance for the prejudiced views of Governor 
Hutchinson, this volume is said to be highly valuable asa 
narrative of facts.] 


than if he had robbed them of their estates. 
Hampshire. 
nephew derived some of his importance from the uncle, but 


eral education, and the study and practice of the law. He 
had a very fair character as a practitioner, and some instances 
have been mentioned of singular scrupulosity, and of his re- 
fusing and returning fees when they appeared to him greater 
than the cause deserved. He was strict in religious obser- 
|vances, Being upon his return home from a journey, the 
sun set, upon a Saturday evening, when he was within 
a few miles of his house. He remained where he was 
until the sun set the next day, and then finished his journey. 
He was, however, violent in his resentments. He had been 
jat the head of an opposition to the minister of the town where 
jhe lived, and was the chief cause of his leaving the town 
| and removing into another colony. Ina few years after, he 
;made a public acknowledgement of his unwarrantable con- 
| duct in this affair, which he caused to be published in the 
| newspapers. ‘This ingenuous confession raised his chagacter 
| more than his intemperate conduct had lessened it. . He was 


i subject to glooms, which confined him, and rendered him, 











'more from his own strong natural parts, improved by a lib- || 
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the prevailing principle of the party, that the end justified|jthe means of pursuing it ; and though, for the most part, he 
the means, probably quieted the remorse he must have felt, || was closely attached to 

from robbing men of their characters, and injuring them more || broke off from 


Samuel Adams, yet he repeatedly 
all connexion with him for several months 


together. Partly by inattention to his private affairs, and 


Mr Hawley was a native of Northampton in the county of|| partly from want of judgment, he became ones involved 
His mother was sister to Colonel Stoddard,|| and distressed, and the estate was lost with much greater 
who, all his life, had great influence in that county ; and the || rapidity than it had been acquired. 





From Heath's Picturesque Annual, 
| Gattant Expiorr.—Napoleon’s famous expedition into 
Italy was laid out with reference to the actual existence of a 
communication between France and Lombardy, by the Sim- 
|plons;-and in May, 1800, General Bathencourt set out at 
the head of eighteen hundred men and eight pieces of can- 
/non, to seek a new route over the Alps. The adventures of 
|this forlorn hope of the Simplons are detailed by Disjongils, 
|second in command of the expedition, in a despatch Sine. 
‘thier ; and never was a story more French, or more interest- 
jing. At one place in the midst of the mountains they found 
|that the rude bridge over which they had to pass, had been 
swept away byan avalanche. The cavern was sixty feet 
| broad, with perpendicular sides, and @ torrent roaring at the 
bottom; but General Bethencourt remarked to the men 
that they were ordered to cross, cross they must. A 
| volunteer speedily presented himself, who clambering go the 
| bottom of the precipice, eyed deliberately the gloomy gulf 
before him, In vain “the angry spirit of the waters shrieked,” 





jwhile they lasted, unfit for business. Men of this habit, || for the veteran—a mountaineer, perhaps, himself—saw that 


Mr Otis, who, for eight or nine years, had greater influ-|) when the wiooms are off, frequently go into the contrary ex- 
ence than any other member, had been laid aside at the last |! treme; but he always maintained great decency and propri- 
election for the town, and Mr Bowdoin had been chosen in ety of behavior, with the appearance of gravity and serious- 
his stead ; but, upon Mr Bowdoin’s being elected a counsel- |ness, without any mixture of levity or undue freedom. He 
lor, MrJohn Adams succeeded him the house. Frow this | was more attended to in the House than any of the leaders, 
time, Mr Samuel Adams may be considered as the most ac-} byt jess active out of it. 


tive member in the house. Mr Hawley, member for North- 
aimpton, was equally, and perhaps more, attended to; but Mr 


Adams was more assiduous, and very politicly proposed such] 


measures only, as he was well assured Mr liawley would 
join in, 

Mr Bowdoin was without a rival in the council, and, by 
the harmony and reciprocal communications between him 
and Mr 8, Adams, the measures of Council and House har- 
monized also, and were made reciprocally subservient each 
to the other; so that, when the Governor taet witha opposition 
from the one, he hud reason to expect like oppositign from 
the other. Mr Bowdoin's father, froma very low condition 
in life, raised hinaself, by — and economy, to a degree 
of wealth beyond that of any other person in the province, 
and having always maintained a fair character, the attention 
of the people was more easily drawn to the son, and he was 
chosen, when very young, a member for Boston, and, after a 
few years, was removed to the coun@]. He found more sat- 
isfaction in the improvement of his mind by study, and of 
his estate by economy, than in the conunon business of the 


ral assembly, and had taken no very active part during|! 


e administrations of Mr Shirley and Mr Pownall. In geu- 
eral, he was, in those times, considered rather as a favorer of 
the prerogative, than of the opposition to it. 

le, the surveyor-general of the customs, having married Mr 
Bowdoin's daughter, and having differed with Goveruor Ber- 
nard, and connected himself with Mr Otis, and others in the 
opposition, Mr Bowdoin, from that time entered into the like 
connexions. The name of a Friend to Liberty was enough 
to make him popular. 
would not have acquired popularity in any other way. His 
talents for political controversy, especially, when engaged in 
Opposition, soon became conspicuous. He had been used to 


metaphysical distinctions, and his genius was better adapted), 


to entangle and darken, than to unfold and elucidate. 
Mr Samuel Adams’s father had been one of the directors 


of the Land Bank, in 1741, which was dissolved by an act of) parishes, of irreproacha 


ae. After his decease, his estate was put up to sale 
y public auction, under authority of an act of the general 


But Mr Tew-|! 


Being reserved in his temper, he|| 


He was sometimes carried by 
strength of passion farther than he could justify, but had too 
|much virtue to go all lengtis, and was the less fit for a com- 





| essary to decline the employments and honors offered him, 
| aud to retire from business when his popularity was at the 
|| highest. 

| Mr Jolin Adams was a distant relation and intimate ac- 
‘quaintance of Mr Samuel Adams. After his education at 
| the college, he applied to the study of the law, a short time 
| before the troubles began. He is said to have been at a loss 
which side to take. Mr Sewall, who was with the Govern- 
jment, would have*persuaded him to be on the same side, and 
promised him to desire Governor Bernard to make him a jus- 
itice of the peace, 
\tice of him, or given bim offence on some former occasion, 
‘he no longer deliberated, and ever after joined in opposition. 
| As the troubles increased, he increased in knowledge, and 
made a figure, not only in his own profession, but as @ patri- 
ot, and was generally esteemed as a person endowed with 
‘more knowledge than his kinsman, and equally zealous in 
‘the cause of berty ; but neither his business nor his health 
, would admit of that constant application to it, -which distin- 
guished the other from all the rest of the province. In gen- 
‘eral, he may be said to be of stronger resentinent upon any 
real or supposed personal neglect or injury than the other ; 
but, in their resentment against such as opposed them in the 
‘cause in which they were engaged, it is difficult to say which 
jexceeded. 

His ambition was without bounds, and he has acknowl- 
‘edged to his friends that he could not look with complacency 
‘upon any man who was in possession of more wealth, more 
honors, or more knowledge than himself. 

Mr John Hancock’s name has been. sounded through the 
_ world as a principal actor in this tragedy. He was a young 
man whose father and grandfather were ministers in country 
le characters, but, like country min- 
| isters in New-England in general, of small estates. 

| His father’s brother, from a bookseller, became one of the 





plete partisan ; and for this reason, probably, he found it nec- || 


The Governor took time to consider of 
‘it, and having, as Mr Adams conceived, not taken proper no-)) 


i a. : 7 ° ° ° 
a er Er ee 
‘ . ? ( ’ satelG . , | greatestate with such rapidity, that it was commonly believe 
bring an action against him, and threatened all who should ‘among the valgar that he had purchased a yaluable diamond 


attempt to enter upon the estate, under pretence of a pur- 
chase ; and, by intimidating both the Sheriff and those per- 
sons who intended to purchase, he prevented the sale, kept 
the estate in his possession, and the debt to the Land Bank 
company remained unsatisfied. 

He was afterwards a collector of taxes for the town of 
Boston, and made defalcation, which caused additional tax 
upon the inhabitants. 


These things were unfavorable to his character, but the 
determined spirit which he shewed in the cause of liberty 
would have covered a multitude of such faults. He was, for 
nearly twenty y@ars,a writer against Government in the pab- 
lic newspapers ; at first, but an indifferent one: long prac- 
tice caused him to arrive at great perfection, and to acquire 
a talent of artfully and fallaciously insinuating against the 


| for a small sum, and sold it at its full price. But tie secret 


|lay in his importing from St. Eustatia great quantities of tea 
‘in molasses hogsheads, which sold at a very great advance ; 





| reputation of a fair trader. 
| plying the officers of the 
easy and advantageous remittances, 


sand pounds more. 


He changed the course of his uncle’s business, and built, and’ 
‘employed in trade, a great number of ships; and in this way,| 





the characters of all whom he attacked, beyond any other 
man I ever knew. 


and by building at the same time several houses, he found 


|the foundations of the bridge, which were nothing more than 
|holes,in the bed of the torrent to receive the extremities of 
\the poles, which had supported a transverse pole above, were 
still left, and not many feet under the surface. He called to 
| his companions to fasten the en@ of a cord to the precipice 
above, and fling down the rest of the coil to him. 
With this burden on his shoulders, he then stepped boldly, 
| but cautiously, into the water, fixing his legs in the founda- 
tion holes of the bridge. As he sank deeper and deeper, in 
, his progress in the roaring stream, bending against the cur- 
\rent, and seeming to grapple with it as a human enemy, it 
|may be imagined that the spectacle was viewed with intense 
|interest by his comrades above. Sometimes the holes were 
tar apart, and striding from one to the other,it seemed a mir- 
| acle that he was not swept away ; sometimes they were too 
Shallow to afford sufficient purchase, and as he stood sway- 
ing and tottering for a moment, a smothered cry burst from 
the hearts of the spectators, converted into a shout of tri- 
| umnph, as he suddenly sprung forward another step, plunged 
| his body into a deeper crevice and remained steady. 
Sometimes the holes were too deep, a still greater danger; 
}and once or twice there was nothing visible of the adven- 
jturer above the surface,but his arms and head ; his wild eyes 
jglaring like those of a water-demon amidst the spray, and 
his teeth seen firmgy clenched through the dripping and dis- 
orderly mustachio, ‘The wind, in the mean time, increased 
jevery moment, as it swept moaning through the cavern :— 
| whenever it struck the current, the black water rose with a 
, burst and a shriek. The spirit of human daring at last con- 
‘quered, and the soldier stood panting on the opposite preci- 
| pice, 
_ What was gained by the exploit? The rope stretched 

across the chasm, und fastened firmly at either side, was as 
| good as Waterloo Bridge tothe gallant Frenchmen; Gen- 
jeral Bethencourt was the first to follow the volunteer, and 
jafter him a thousand men, knapsacked, armed, and accoutred, 
swung themselves, one by one, across the abyss, a slender 

cord their only support, and an Alpine torrent their only foot- 
‘ing, The terror of the Austrian post may be conceived, 
when a saw a thousand men rushing down upon them from 
\the Alps by passages which nature herself had fortified with 
seemingly inaccessible rampart. The famous battle of Mar- 
engo took place immediately after ; and the construction of 
}a military road of the Simplon shortened the distance from 
| Paris to Milan, by nearly fifty leagues. 








JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH 
LORD BYRON. 
| BY LADY BLESSINGTOS, 


Talking of his proposed expedition to Greece, Byron said 
i that, as the moment approached for undertaking it, he almost 





and by importing, at the same time, a few chests from Kng-)| wished he had never thought of it. “This (said Byron) is 
| land, he treed the rest from suspicion, and always had the|/one of the many scrapes into which my poetical tempera- 

Ile was also concerned in sup-| ment has drawn me. You smile ; but it is nevertheless true. 
army, ordnance, and navy: and made|/ No man, or woman either, with such a temperament, can be 
When he died, he left!) quiet. 
to his nephew more than fitty thousand pounds sterling, be-| 
sides the reversion, after the death of his widow, of twenty, 


Passion is the element in which we live ; and with- 
‘out it,we but vegetate. All the passions have governed me 
inturn, and | have found them the veriest tyrants ;—like all 


| slaves, I have reviled ny masters, but submitted to the yoke 
e uncle was always on the side of government. The' , 


nephew’s ruling passion was a fondness for popular applause. | 


they imposed. I had hoped that avarice, that old gentlemanly 
vice, would, like Aaron’s serpent, have swallowed up all the 
rest in me, and that now [am descending into the vale of 
years, | might have found pleasure in golden realities, as in 
youth | found it in golden dreams, (and let me tell you, that, 


This talent he employed in the messages,|! work for a great number of tradesmen, made himself popular, | of all the passions, this same decried avarice is the nost con- 


remonstrances, and resolves of the house of representatives,|' was chosen selectman, representative, moderator of town! solatory, and, in nine cases out of ten, lasts the longest, and 


most of which were of his composition, and he made more! 


converts to his cause, by calumuiating governors, and other! 


servants of the crown, tian by strength of reasoning. The 
benefit to the town, fro:n his defence of their liberties, he 
supposed an equivalent to his arrears as their Collector ; and 


|meetings, &c. He associated with those who were called, 
\ Friends to Liberty. His natural powers were moderate, and 
had been very little improved by Or application to any 


|| kind of science. His ruling passion 


jis the latest ; when up sprjngs a new passion—call_ it love of 
liberty, military ardor, or what you will—to disgust me with 
my strong box, and the comfortable contemplation of my 





him from ever los-|| moneys—nay, to create wings for my golden darlings, that 


ling sight of its object; but ife was fickle, and inconstant in |may waft them away from me for ever; and I may awaken 
es 
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. me to engage in, until T am so far embarked that retreat (at 
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to find that this, my ent ruli 
found my last, was the most worthless of 
ing reflection that it has left me minus some 





— —- 










ness ly developed, as a Phrenologist would say, and 
would like to be at three places instead of one. I always 


would be ‘considered almost as a crime. But I believe crime 
_is a word banished from the vocabulary of as the 


But}|felt, with Moore, the desire Johnson expressed, to be shut) vices of the rich and great are culled errors, and those of the 


I am fairly in for it, and it is useless to repine ; but, I repeat,|| up in a post-chaise, tefe-a-tete with a pleasant companion, to) poor‘and lowly, only crimes.” 


this scrape, which may be my last, has been caused by my 
poetical temperament—the devil take it, say I.” 





house, ata safe distance from any other inviting one, when) 


be quite sure of him. He must be delightful in a country-) 





Editor's Correspondence. 


Byron was irresistibly comic when commenting on his own||one could have him really to one’s self, and enjoy his con-) 0. OO 


or weaknesses. His face, half laughing and half se- || 
rious ; archness always predominating in its expression, ad- 
ded peculiar archness to his words. 
“Is it pleasant pane Byron) that my eyes should never 
open to the folly of any of the undertakings passion prompts || 





least with honor) is impossible, and my mal a 
arrives, to scare away the enthusiasm that led to the under- 





taking, and which is so requisite to carry iton. It is all —— sum that the reciter was guiltless of understand- | 


up-hill affair with me afterwards; [ cannot, for my life 
ecNauffer my imagination again; and my position excites|| 


such ludicrous images and thoughts in my own mind, that|/ mendation formerly bestowed on the Sydney family might 
the whole subject, which, seen through the veil of passion, |! be reversed for them, as all the sons are virtuous, and all the 


and I one of its heroes, exam-| 






looked fit for a sublime 
ined pow through 
vestie, and my poor 
Cc 


g, not 
to Acton; but from Corintlt to Athens, and from Athens to 
Corinth. Yet, hang it, these very names ought to chase 
away every idea of the ludicrous; but the laughing devil 
will return, and make a mockery of every thing, as with me 
there is, as Napoleon said, but one step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. Well, if I do (and this i/is a grand peut 
etre in my future history) outlive the campaign, I shall write 
two poems on the subject—one an epic and the other a bur- 
lesque, in which none shall be spared, and myself least of all: 
indeed, you must allow, (continued Byron,) that if I take 
liberties with my friends, I take still greater ones with my- 
self; therefore, they ought to bear with me, if only out of 
consideration for my impartiality. I am also determined to 


glass, appears fit only for a tra-| 





|is expected at Lady this or Lady that’s,or the being remind- 
jed that he promised to look in at Lansdown House or Gros-| 
|venor Square. The wonder is, not that he is recherche, but| 


! 
‘Major Sturgeon, marching and|\and told me I was very good. I was in old times fond of 
Acton to Ealing, or from Ealing|| mystifying, and paying equivocal compliments ; but “ was is) 


versation and his singing, without the perpetual fear that he | 


that he wastes himself on those who can so little appreciate 
him, though they value the eclat his reputation give to their! 





mot of Moore’s for a week: and I once offered a wager of a} 
ing its point, but could get no one to accept my bet. | 
? ‘The com-| 





“ Are you acquainted with the family of 


daughters brave. I once said this, witha grave face, toa 
near relation of theirs, who received it as a compliment, 


not is” with me, as God knows, in any sense, for 1 am now 
cured of mystifying, as well as of many others of my mis- 
|chievous pranks, whether I am a better man for my self-cor- 
/rection remains to be proved; I am quite sure that [ am not| 
/a more agreeable one. I have always had a strong love of 
mischief in my nature, (said Byron) and this still continues, 





| though I do not very often give away to its dictates. It is a) 


‘lurking devil that prompts me to abuse people against whom} 
[have not the least malicious feeling, and to praise some 
| whose merits (it they have any) I am little acquainted with ; 
‘but I do it in the mischievous spirit of the moment, to vex the 


/person or persons with whom I am conversing. Is not this) 


very childish ? aud above all, for a poet, which people tell me 





Por wwe biterary Journsl 
Mr Epiror,—I see no reason why we should not have 
our “classic ground” as well as the poets of Greece and 
/Rome. Can there be « more delightful spot for the imagine- 


}tion to luxuriate in, and gather the finest flowers of Poetry, 


‘Stupid sowees. [ have known a dull man to live on a bon-| than our own Rhode Island? Its romantic shores, its splen- 


|did sea-views, its delicioys climate, its fertile vallies, and 
sunny hills: who that has ever rode over itMhoble beaches 
jand inhaled the pure air, fresh from the ocean, on a sultry day, 
jbut must remember it with delight ?—Even its “ Paradise,” 
|“ Purgatory,” “ Conrad’s Cave,” and “ Sounding Rock,” may 
|yet be immortalized in song ; and the poet gather there, freeh 
laurels to entwine his brow. 

On the shore beyond Purgatory, is a succession of caverns 
lor grottoes, formed by the constant attrition of the waves.— 
|When the tide is low and the sun declining, nothing can 

equal the shady coolness of the scene. The wide expanse 
jof ocean, the gentle murmur of the wave asit breaks at your 
|feet, with the over-reaching cliff above your head, on one 
side; the beach, with the hanging rocks in the back ground ; 
and the fertile point of land, stretching far into the ocean, in 
|front, present a picture truly sublime. 

The recollection of this scene has suggested the following 
‘lines. 


THE MERMAID’S CAVE. 
On the lone shore, beside the sea, 

Where ocean foams so dark and wild, 
Within a crystal, sparry cave, 


write a poem in praise of avarice, as I think it a most ill-used|,I am? All I know is, that if I am, poets can be greater fools 
and unjustly decried passion—mind, | do not call it a vice—! than other people. We of the craft—poets, I mean—resem- 
and J hope to make it clear, that a passion which enables us! ble paper-kites ; we soar high into the air, but are held to 
to conquer the appetites, or, at least, the indulgence of them;|, earth by atord, and our flight is restrained by a child—that 


” 
.longs. 





that’'triumphs over pride, vanity, and ostentation ; that leads) child is self. We are but grown children, having all their) 


us to the practice of daily sclf-denial, temperance, sobriety, 
and a thousand other praiseworthy practices, ought not to 
be censured, more especially as all the sacrifices it commands 


weakness, and only wanting their innocence ; our thouglits| 
|soar, but the frailty of our natures bring them back to eurth. 
What should we be without thoughts ? (continued Byron ;) 


are endured without any weak feeling of reverence to oth-|| they are the bridges by which we pass over time and space. 


ers, though to others all the reward of suck sacrifices be- 


Byron laughed very much at the thought of this poem, and 
the censures it would excite in England among the matter- 
of-fact credulous class of readers and writers. Poor Byron! 
how much more pains did he bestow to take off the gloss 
from his own qualities, than others do to give theirs a false 
lustre! In his hatred and contempt of hypocrisy and cant 
he outraged his own nature, and rendered more injustice to 
himself than his enemies received at his hands. His con- 
fessions of errors were to be received with caution ; for he 
exaggerated not only his misdeeds but his opinions; and 
fond of tracing springs of thought to their sources, he in- 
volved himself in doubts, to escape from which he boldl 
attributed to himself motives and feelings that hotel, 
but like shadows, through his mind, and left unrecorded me- 
mentos that might have redeemed more than the faults of 
which he accused himself. When the freedom with which 
Byron remarked on the errors of his friends draws down con- 
demnation from his readers, let them reflect on the still 
greater severity with which he treated his own, and let this 
mistaken and exaggerated candor plead his excuse. 

“Tt is odd (said Byron) that I never could get on well in 
conversation with literary men ; they always seemed to think 
themselves obliged to pay some neat and appropriate com- 
pliment to my last work, which I, as in duty bound, was 
compelled to respond to, and bepraise theirs. They never 
xppeared quite sotisfied with my faint praise, and I was far 
from being satisfied at being compelled to administer it; so 
mutual constraint ensued, each wondering what was to come 
next, and wishing each other (at least I can answer for my- 


And yet, perhaps, like troops flying before the enemy, we 
|are often tempted to destrvy the bridges we have passed, to 
save ourselves from pursuit. How often have I tried to shun 
thought! But come, I must not get gloomy ; my thoughts 
are almost always of the sombre hue, so that I ought not to 
| be blamed (said he, laughing) if 1 steal them of others, as I 
jam accused of doing; I cannot have any more disagreeable 
ones than my own, at least as far as they concern myself. 

“In the charges of plagiarism brought against me in Eng- 
land, did you hear me accused of stealing from Madame de 
|Stael the upening line of my ‘ Bride of Abydos ?” She is sup- 
posed to have borrowed her lines from Schlegel, or to have 
stolen them from Goethe’s ‘Wilhelin Meister; so you see I 
/am a third or fourth hand stealer of stolen goods. Do you 
knew de Stael’s lines ? for if I’m a thief she mmst be plun- 
dered, as I do n’t read German, and do French, yet I could al- 
most swear that I neversaw her verses when I wrote mine, nor 
do I even now remember them. | think the first began with 
‘ Cette terre,’ &c., but the rest J forget; as you have a good 
memory, perhaps you would repeat them.” 

a did so, and they are as follows :— 

“ Cette terre ou les myrtes fleurissent, 
Ou les rayons des cieux tombent avec amour, 
Ou des sons enchanteurs dans les airs retentissent, 
Ou la plus douce nuit succede au plus beau jour.’’ 

“ Well (said Byron) I do not see any point of resemblance, 
‘except in the use of the two unfortunate words land and myr- 
tle, and for using these new and original words I am a pla- 
igiarist. To avoid such charges, I must invent a dictionary 
|for myself. Does not this charge prove the liberal spirit of 
‘the hypercritics in England? If they knew how little J val- 














self) at the devil. Now scott, though a giant in literature, 
is unlike literary men; he neither expects compliments nor 


,ue their observations, or the opinions of those that they can 
|influence, they would be perhaps more spiteful, and certain- 


The treasures of the deeg are piled, 


And there, while soft each murmur breathes, 
O’er the transparent, glassy sea ; 

The Mermaid’s song is heard at eve, 
So wildly sweet o’er vale and lea. 


And there, she combs her yellow hair, 
W @athing its braids with many a gem, 
That sparkle round her forehead fair, 
And crown her with a diadem. 





And there, the Monarch swiftly flies, 

To meet that smile so-bright and gay ; “ 
When soft the moonbeams gild the scene, 

And o’er the waters, gently play. 


To hasten now his wished return, 
She breathes eoft strains of music low ; 
Like those who long in absence mourn— 
At first, the strains melifiuous flow : 


Then changing quick, the measure gay, 
The notes so sweet so wildly rung; 
It seemed that rapture forced its way, 
While thus inspised, she gaily sung— 
SONG. 
I love the proud Monarch of Ocean, 
For me is reserved his bright smile ; 
Though the billows are rent in commotion, 
I soon can his anger beguile. 


And when the loud trident is swelling 
Winds and waves ‘round the mariner’s sail ; 


pays them in conversation. There is a sincerity and simplic-| ly more careful in producing better proofs of their charges ; 
: - < . ! > ’ . . 

ity in his character and manner, that stamp any commenda-| the one of de Stael’s [ consjder a triumphant refutation for) 
tion of his as truth, and any praise one might offer him must } me. 
full short of his deserts; so that there is no gene in his so-|| “1 often think that were I to return to England, I should 
ciety. There is nothing in him that gives the impression I || be considered, in certain circles, as having a trés mauvais tou, 


I fly to the Monarch’s proud dwelling ; 
And to soothe his stern ire, never fail. 





Then swift, on the blue surges guiding 


have so often lad of others, who seemed to say, | praise you 
that you may do the same by me, Moore is a delightful 


companion, gay, Without being boisterous, witty without ef- | 


S 


‘for I have been so long out of it that I have learned to say 
| what I think, instead of saying only what, by the rules of con- 
venience, people are permitted to think. For though Eng- 


My pearly shell, onward I roam, 
With soft strains, ’round the tall vessel gliding, 





fort, comic without coarseness, and sentimental without be- |) land tolerates the liberty of the press, it is far from I lead the poor Wanderer home. 


ing lachrymose. He reminds one, of the fairy, who, when-| liberty of thought or of speech ; and since the progress 
ever she spoke, let diamonds fall from her lips. My tefe-a-|, modern refinement, when delicacy of words is as reaggrkable 
tete suppers with Moore are among the most agreeable im-||as indelicacy of action, a plain speaking man is sure to get 
pressions I retain of the hours passed in London: they are||into a scrape. Nothing amuses me more than to see refine-|| 
the redeeming light in a gloomy picture ; but theygwere |ment versus morals, and to know that people are shocked not | 
“« Like | visite, f te bet as ‘at crimes, but at their detection. The Spartan boy, who suf- 
er Sa Se ee | fered the animal he had secured by theft, to prey upon his vi- 
for the great defect in my friend Tom is a sort of fidgetty un- || tals, evinced not more constancy in concealing his sufferings, 
settledness, that prevents his giving himself up, con amore||than do the English in arenes all external a oO 
to any ene friend, because he is apt to think he might be || what they must feel; andon many occasions, when Natuw 
more happy with another; he has the organ of locomotive-''makes herself félt epee expression of her feelings, 


Then, returned to my gay coral bowers, 
Beneath the dark realms of the sea ; 
As sweet as the fragrance of flowers 
Is my lover’s fond welcome to me. 





For me is reserved all his treasure, 
Orient pearls, and the red ruby’s blaze ; 
But dearer, far dearer, the pleasure 
That his bright, sparkling glance then betrays, 








Mu 
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Ob, soon, may his bright coursers, foaming 
In his chariot resplendent with gold, 
Bring him safe to my cave, in the gloaming ; i 
Ere morn shall its splendors unfold, | 





1} 
For the Literary Journal, 


The author of the following Ode is one of those whom Mis- i 


ery hes long since marked for her own, and exercised with) 


the severest forms of physical suffering. Afflicted with a 
chronic disease, in the seat of thought itself, for which there | 
is no remedy, and which must fatally terminate, through slow |) 
and protracted degrees of painand distress : never losing her) 
consciousness gf present evil, in the balm of sleep, the author | 
has yet been able briefly to.forget her condition, and to find | 
momentary consolation, in dictating to her friends, several | 
poetical effusions ; from which the present has been selected | 
as one of the most finished, Though secluded from the face 


of Nature, the memory of its various and beautiful forms is} 
| 


quickened, in her solitude, by a poet’s imagination. There is 
a pathos in some of her pieces, a strength of soul struggling | 
against the doom of its decaying tenement, in the agony of de-' 
ferred and expiring hope, that excite in us, as we lay them| 
down, a feeling of melancholy regret, that another mind is! 
destined to pass away, and leave so imperfect a record of its| 
origin :—a regret that is but partially alleviated by the con-| 
viction, however sincere, that, as well in the universe of mind, | 
as of matter, through all their endless changes, nothing is 
lost ; and that all is safe in the hands of its Maker. 

Th: subject of this brief notice is unimproved by education, 
and owes nothing to circumstances : thus adding another to 
the thousand proofs, that Genius in its different degrees and 
kinds, is a gift, native in the soul, irrepressible in its growth 
by the greatest weight of calamity ; and flourishing even in 
the cold shadow of Death. 

The author’s story disdtms criticism, and makes its way at 
once to the charity of the heart. 

The Ode is given as it was dictated, with a few verbal 
corrections. Z. 


ODE TO THE POPPY. 
Though varied wreaths of myriad hues, 
As beams of mingling light, . @ 
Sparkle replete with pearly dews, 
Waving their tinted leaves profuse, 
To captivate the sight: 
Though fragrance, sweet exhaling, blends 
With the soft balmy air ; 
And gentle zephyrs, wafting wide, 
Their spicy odors bear ; | 
While to the eye, 
Delightsomely, 











Each floweret laughing blooms, 
And o’er the fields, 
Prolific yields 


Yet one alone, o’er all the plain, | 
With lingering eye, I view ; 
Hasty, I pass the brightest bower, 
lleedless of each attractive flower, 
Its brilliance to pursue. 
No odors sweet proclaim the spot, 
Where its soft leaves unfold ; 
Nor mingled hues of beauty bright 
Charm and allure the captive sight, 
With forms and tints untold. 
One simple hue the plant pourtrays 
Of glowing radiance rare, 
Fresh as the roseate morn displays, 
And seeming sweet and fair. 
But closer prest, an odorous breath 
Repels the rover gay ; 
And from her hand, with eager haste, 
°T is careless thrown away ; 
And thoughtless, that in evil hour, 
Disease may happiness devour, 
And her fair form, elastic new, 

‘To Misery’s wand may hopeless bow, 
Then Reason leads wan Sorrow forth, 
To seek this lonely flower ; 

And blest experience kindly proves 


wa 





remarked that ‘the very time that a man shall mourn, and the 


: | an infidel, a blessing or a curse to society. 
Its incense of perfumes ; ! . ~ y 


qo eee 
Its mitigating power. 

Then, its bright hue the sight can trace, 
The brilliance of its bloom; 

Though misery veil the weeping eyes, 

Though sorrow choke the breath with sighs, 
And life deplore its doom. 


2 
they lead, we consider unanswerable; and are at a loss to 
conceive how any candid and reflecting mind can refuse its 
full assent to their truth. In some, and indeed in many por- 
tions of our country, there is a rigid and almost universal 
adherence to this custom; which appears to be considered 
as a tribute to the memory of the dead, the omission of which 
would be almost if not quite equal to a dereliction of moral 
duty. In our own immediate vicinity, it is however, slowly 
but gradually fallinty into disuse, especially among the more 
enlightened and influential classes of the community. But 
still, the force of habit, and as we think, of groundless pre- 
|judice in its favor, is sufficiently extensive and powerful to 
||render the subject well deserving a candid and thorough ex- 
amination. . 
| Buta serious obstacle is presented by the very nature of 
the subject. This custom, like many others, results not from 
the convictions, but from the feelings of mankind ; and againt 
these, it is difficult for reason to produce any positive effect. 
The motives which induce many individuals still to adhere 
to this practice, and to lend it the weight of their example, 
‘even against the dictates of their better judgment, frequently 
spring from kind and generous impulses ; which abstract- 
ly considered, are praiseworthy and honerable. If they are 
|called to pay the last tribute of respect to a relative whose 
\life was an exhibition of moral worth, of excellent and noble 
qualities; any omission of those outward testimonials of 
|sorrow which are exhibited at the death of far less deserving 
And grateful memory keep, |men, appears almost like a heartless disregard of the good- 
How, in the arms of sleep, ness and virtue which have just departed. . If, on the other 
Afiliction lost its power. C. T. || hand, such individuals find removed from their family circle, 


—__—__—— — . |a being whose gentle infancy was a source of delight, but 
THE LITERARY JOUR N Al, || whose latter years have been passed in vicious indulgence ; 
EDITED BY ALBERT G. GREENE. | Whose downward career of ruin they have watched with al- 
|ternate hope and dread ; it is difficult for them, while stand- 
PROVIDENCE, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1833. ||. 7 " : 
Pan thence nett : te | ng OVer the wreck of that form which was once so full of 
MOURNING APPAREL. |hope and promise, to refuse even the slightest external ob- 
| Mr Eprror,—The following remarks so entirely accord||servance which custom has prescribed: and indeed, the 
| with my own views upon the subject, that I should be much l thought of such an omission, at a moment when reason has 
gratified to see them inserted in your columns. I do en way to the power of the kindlier and gentler feelings, 
| know the author of them: they were originally published in| appears almost like a warfare with the dead. But the effect 
‘thé Connecticut Observer. C. |\does not end here. These two extreme cases govern almost 
| 


This magic flower, 
In desperate hour, 
A balsam mild shall yield, 
When the sad, sinking heart 
Feels every aid depart, 
And every gate of Hope forever sealed. 





Then shal] its potent charm 
Each agony disarm, 
And its all-healing power shall respite give. 
The frantic sufferer, then, 
Convulsed and wild with pain, 
Shall own the sovereign remedy, and live. 





| The dews of slumber, now, 
| Rest on her aching brow ; 
And o’er the languid lids, balsamic fall ; 
While fainting nature hears, 
With dissipated fears, 
The lowly accents of soft Somnus’ call. 
Then will Affection twine 
Around this kindly flower ; 























“As a general practice, mourning apparel is no real ex- all the intermediate ones: for in the hour of its bereavement, 
| pression of grief for the loss of our friends, nor is_it so con-||the heart of the mourner is unwilling to refuse to a departed 
sidered. It is adopted by all classes; by the covétous heir, friend, those tokens of respect which are paid not only to 


whose heart beats with joy at any event which puts him in|!the man of exalted worth, but even to him whose death no 
possession of his idol, as well as by those who are affected had : 
‘with the purest emotions of sorrow. An English writer has ||°" real cause to mourn, 


These are some of the feelings whose effect is felt in sup- 
; Uf me port of this custom: but others equally strong and exten- 
cease lo mourn, are tixed for him by the world; whatever may 

ibe the duration of his own sorrow !’ 


sive, although less wortiy of kind consideration, are brought 
| 6 Mourning apparel is no mark of respect for departed rel- into exercise, and also lend their aid as powerful auxiliaries. 
atives. ‘I'he dark habiliments are assumed, whether the de-||The vanity of wealth, in its ostentatious display ; the rival- 
(ceased was virtuous or vicious, honest or fraudulent, sober or ship of inferior means, unwilling to be outdone ; and the 
intemperate; whether he was a ian or a fool, a Christian or||), nest pride of poverty, laboring to conceal its real situation 


“It imparts no consolation to the bosom of sorrow. It al-| by exertions which increase its trials ; all exert a potent in- 
‘leviates not the wo which flows froma bereaved heart. It of- || fluence, by their strong mutual action and reaction each upon 
fers no balin te its wounds, It equally fails to assuage ex-||the other. 

SORT gents gasped wont ieibetiooua ‘Phe |_ ‘There i anotr fing wich has great infaene, an 
heart of trae friendship needs it not; the object of its affec-| Which in fact presents one of the principal obstacles to the 


very time that he shall half mourn, and the very time he shall 








| tion is engraven there tov deeply to be effaced. ‘The mock | extension of correct and rational views upon this subject.— 
! 


|mourner is unaffected by its sable hue. ‘In every age and nation, as well ds.in our own times and 


“It conveys no moral or religious instruction to the mind : . : 
‘ ” "gigs “wen: * * country, the obsequies of death have been accompanied wi 
It excites no mourning for sin; fo submission to God; no) ys panied with 


|parting’ with the world; no desires for Heaven. Neither | the observances of religion, The funeral is literally a relig- 
ithe solemn realities of the scene of death, nor the affecting! ious ceremony. The nature of the event—the almost visi- 


jand admonitory traths of the word of God, can be enforced |ple connexion between it and the mysteries of an infinite 
|by it. 


° ° e ° ‘res r— 4 i t t ic j is y j -— > > 
| Our objections to the custofh are founded principally on jhe ” uter-—the rites «4 wien Hie companied all warns 
‘its positive evils: jan involuntary association between the spiritual exercises 


e : 
| “Itis extravagant, and absorbs a large amount of funds jand all the outward, visible symbols and tokens of the occa- 
which might be appropriated to far more useful purposes. ‘sion; which are thus invested in the popular mind, with 
“Tt presents strong temptation to pride and dishonesty, and | cemiathinn Whe geecccaiiel ewe. Aap ations. therefor 
has often robbed the widow and fatherless of their bread, ||’ “a ligt RC age 7. Pm Seer, 
jand creditor of his due. ‘ jjat change or innovation, appears to the great mass of those 
| “Ttis a violation of the command, ‘ Be ye not conformed || who seldom reason upon the origin of their impressions, al- 
to a, — ; , : . ||most like a sacrilegious violation of some holy thing. 
| “It diverts the attention from the voice of the Almighty, in | iene Secor enitinnenns off Gleanitenn and den tect 
his instructive Providence. It occupies the mind, as well as| bexees doe Pag Map my = 
‘han?s in that solemn period, which is so peculiarly favorable | Producing upiversal conviction of its uselessness, and a gen- 
for the soul to retire within itself, and contemplate its char-||eral ackn8wledgement of its evil effects, are, in fine, to be 
acter and destiny.” \ attributed to the fact, that it springs from, and is dependent 
(The preceding remarks are cheerfully inserted. They | for its existence, upon the feelings and not upon the reason 
\gontain a brief summary of the principal objections against |of its votaries. The latter, when wrong, is always accessi- 
ithe custom to which they refer. The comelusions to which \|ble to conviction but with the former, argument is compara- 
© 
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wa ____ 
tively unavailing. It is not with the sober judgment of their 


fellow men, but with their blind impulses, emotions, and un- 
reflecting prejudices, that the opponents of this custom have 
to deal. 

The apparent arguments which have been, or can be 
brought in support of the necessity or propriety of the use 
of mourning apparel, are few, and in themselves, deserving 
of but little consideration. The fact of its great antiquity 
and universal] adoption, has sometimes been brought forward 
to show that its use is founded almost in the constitution of 
the human mind, and that its propriety is apparent, from the 
universal consent of the world. The same observation may 
be made, and has been made, in defence of an hundred other 
exploded errors and absurdities, It is no answer to the di- 
rect charges which specify the positive and undeniable, the 
continual and glaring evils of the custom; and he has read 
the history of the world to little purpose, who can view it as) 

n argument of any weight. 

The remark is sometimes made, that mourning attire has 
its use, in the protection which it affords to the sensibilities 
of those who have been called to lament the loss of near and 





|them to our readers, in the fullowing English version; which 
‘however, we are perfectly aware, can give but a faint idea 
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An affecting narrative is contained in some of the late 
European papers, of the death of Louis van Beveren, a young 
student in the University of Louvain, in the Netherlands.— 
Although scarcely twenty-one years of age, he had given 
proofs of great mental endowment; and the highest expec- 
tations had been formed respecting his future career. He 
committed suicide with a. pistol, at Zwevelghem, on the 
eighteenth of August. His parents were inthe city at the 
time. He was found seated in an arm-chair, with a small 
‘table at his left hand, on which lay the pistol, a poniard, sev- 
eral letters reaently sealed, a profession of Deistical faith, 
jand a paper on which he had just written four stanzas refer- 
ring to his intendedssuicide. We were forcibly struck with 
\the beauty of these verses, and have endeavored to present 


of the original. 
Thou brilliant sun—cool zephyr—smiling glade— 
And Muse, prolific in the orchard shade— 
Spirits of air—clear stream—enchanting palm— 
Ye all have now but a deceitful charm. 





valued connexions: that it frequently preserves the keen| 
sense of recent bereavement from being wounded by heed- | 
less remarks and allusions to the subject with which the se-) 
cret feelings of the mourner is sorely tried. 'There may, at | 
first, appear to be a shadow of reasoning in this view of the ! 
subject; but it is no more than ashadow. If the custom! 
was abolished, the sensibilities of a bereaved individual | 
might occasionally be wounded by a careless allusion ; but 
the feelings of others, their sense of decency and propriety, | 
would be saved the pain which is so frequently caused by| 
the condact of those who are attired to act the part of mour-|| 
ners; and whose garb of woe too often presents a strange | 
incongruity, when contracted with their conduct and conver- 

sation. Besides, the heartless and vulgar tone of remark,}, 
againt which the sable garb is supposed to afford protection, 
will never be found, among those who are possessed of ordi- 
nary refinement : and the idea that it is necessary for a whole 





Hour, when affection’s gentle hand, imprest 
On my sad brow, could soothe its pains to rest, 
And give my trembling Reason quiet: thou 
Art powerless longer to detain me, now. 


Tired of the world—a mystery to me— 

Eternal Being, I return to thee. 

I now must sleep—inust sleep—and I entrust 

My spirit to the winds, my body to thé dust! 

Weak spirit, dazzled by the light !—the fire 

Of my brief twenty years, must now expire. 

Banks of the Lys, which first my childhood knew— 
Friegds—parents—fortune ; all, adieu ! adieu! 











| The contents of this volume are indeed copious and rieh. 


It is replete with information respecting the Natural History, 
| former literature, religion, works of art and monumental re- 
|mains of Ancient Ethiopia; many of which even exceed ings 
| size and magnificence,the wonderful fabrics of Egypt,of which 

| they were doubtless the models, ‘The vast ruins of former em- 
|pire which are spread throughout and beyond the valley of 
\the Nile, have within the present century, become a subject 
|of the highest interest to the artists and scholars of the civ- 
ilized world. Almost every year hes opened some new 
source of information ; and almost every succeeding travel- 
ler has returned with a description of some new and surpriz- 
ing discovery. ‘The task of condensing these various mate- 
|rials, for the use of the general reader, could not have been 
confided to better hands than those of Mr Russell; and 
‘among the different volumes which he has published on the 


‘antiquities and present condition of the East, no one is in 
any respect superior to the present, either in the facts which 
it contains, or the style in which it is written. 


Tue Book or Commerce, sy Sea ano Lanp 3 exhibiting 
its connexion with Agriculture, the Arts and Manufactures, 
| Boston: Allen and Ticknor.—Elementary works on alinost 
every subject, for the uses of the shool-room and the acade- 
my, are now furnished with such profusion, that the parent 
and teacher are almost bewildered in attempting to make a 
selection, But we think, no one can look over this volume, 
without being satisfied with its adaptation to the purposes 
\for which it is more expressly designed. We have seldom 
met with a school-book containing an equal amount of valu- 
able information. It is a little encyclopedia of facts respect- 
ing the various ahimal, vegetable and mineral productions 
jof nature; the manner in which they are prepared for use ; 
|| and distributed over the world, to minister to the wants and 
jluxury of Man. Its materials are well selected ; its divisions 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


His'rory or Priesrcrart tn ALL AGEs AND Countries; 


by Willidm Howitt: edited by a Clergyman of New-York 


‘clearly and perspicuously arranged; and its typography 
neatly and correctly executed, 


] 


] 
| Carouune Westrercy; or THe Youne TRAVELLER FROM 


community to continue an expensive and oppressive custom, | This is a republication of a work which has lately appeared) Onto; being No. 16, of the “ Boy’s and Girl’s Library.” 


in order te afford protection to the delicate sensibilities of| 
that portion of its members who are without the pale of ordi- 
nary goa@™ breeding, is a palpable absurdity. 

The whele custom is, in truth, but one of the many forms 
of vassalege in which socicty is bound beneath the sway of 
Fashion. How few, how very few,among the throngs who 
wear the dark badge of mourning, can truly say, with 
Hamlet, 

“OT is not alone my inky cloak—— 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Together with the forins, modes, shows of grief 
That-can denote me truly. These indeed seem: 
For they are actions that a man may play. 

But 1 have that within, that passeth show : 
These, but the trappings and the suits of woe.” 

Limited indeed, comparatively speaking, is the number of 
those whose actual feelings are truly indicated by the habili- 
ments of grief The real mourner needs them not; and 
when assumed by any other, they are at best, but a solemn 
mockery, as useless and unmeaning as are the funeral robes 
and badges of the hired mourners of the East.] 





TRaNsLations.—A fair correspondent, whose poetical ef- 
fusions have added value to the columns of the Journal, has 
sent the following French jeu d’ esprit, with a request that it 
should be translated. ‘Io refuse such a challenge, would be, 
in the words of an old writer, “ arrant treason against all the 
laws of bardhood and minstrel-craft.” The lines are accord- 
ingly here presented, “done into English metre.” 

Dost thou know him, my charming Eleonore, 
That tender child, who ever followeth thee ? 

That infant boy, who never would be more, 
Did not thy looks make him a deity. 


°T is through thy voice, that he his reign extends: 
I feel it ever when thy charms I meet: , 
*T is in the air on which thy breath ascends, ¢* 
°T is in the flowers that spring beneath thy feet. 
Who sees thine eyes, will drink the poison thence : 
He who knows thee, true tenderness will know: 
Thou might’st in Wisdom, e’en awaken sense ; 
And teach cold Reason with a flahe to glow. 


in England, from the pen of Howitt the Quaker poet. 


It is| New-York: J. and J. Harper.—We have never before had 


\evidently the work of no ordinary man. Many of the facts} occasion to notice the excellent series of juvenile works of 
and illustrations which, it contains, are drawn from sources |) which this little volume forms a part. In those which we 
|which have as yep been but seldom explored either by mod-| have examined, the subjects are generally well chosen, 
jern readers or writers; and the whole is wrought up with) and adapted to the capacities of children and youth. The 
| much skill and effect. A great proportion of these facts are | present, especially, is a pleasing and interesting book, 
‘undeniabiy and lamentably true: but still many of the con-|| which although intended for the young, may be read with 
‘clusions and inferences which the author draws from them) advantage, by persons of every age. It is a description of 





| are fallacious. The work contains many vivid descriptions) a journey from Ohio, through New-York, to Connecticut; 


of the means which have too often been adopted for the pur- | detailed in a series of letters froma young lady to her sister ; 
‘pose of crushing and brutalizing the human intellect, by \| respecting the scenery, local history, works of art and nate- 


|| sweeping conclusions of the author, to results which are far ' , 
| order to insure their appearance on the succeeding, publica- 


‘those, who, more than any other men, were bound to lead it 
forward in the career of improvement. Although Mr How-) 
itt has extended his researches to the earliest ages, his prin- | 
cipal object is evidently to expose the abuses afd corruptions: 
which now exist in the English Established Church. These | 
|are treated with the most unsparing severity ; and the shafts 

\of his indignation, rebuke and stinging sarcasm are sent 





| with a vigorous hand, at every vulnerable point. Still, not- 
withstanding the ability and learning which the book dis- 
| plays, it should be examined with extreme caution ; for the| 


| unpractised reader may otherwise be sometimes led by the! 


|| from being founded in truth, | 
| Nusa ann Apyssinia; comprehending their Civil His- 
| tory, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, and Natural | 
| History ;.by Rev. Michael Russell: (Family Library, No. 
| LXI.) New-York, J. and J. Harper.—Mr Russell’s two for-) 
mer volumes on “ Egypt” and “Palestine,” in the Family Li-f 
| brary, are among the most valuable works which have been| 
| embodied in that collection. That on Egypt, was the com) 
/ mencement of @ ‘plan for giving a concise description of the 
| ancient remains in Africa, The present volume is a contin- 
| uation of that plan, which is to be completed by a similar 
work on the Histofy and Antiquities of the Barbary States. 
The two already published, are peculiarly valuable, on ac- 
count of the fact, that their materials are drawn from a great 
number of elaborate works, few of which can be obtained 
‘except at great prices, and are therefort inaccessible to most 


| American readers. | 





ral productions of the country over which she passed ; occa- 

sionally interspersed with sketches and notices of distin- 

guished individuals ; blending the materials of useful instrue - 
tion, with a very spirited and interesting narrative. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We once more advert to the fact, that two of the pages of 

the Journal which are devoted t@ the insertion of communi- 


_cated articles, are necessarily sent to press, eafly in the week. 


Several valuable papers have, this week, been omitted; ow- 
ing te the late hour at which they came tohand, Thgfavors 
of our correspondents tmust be sent as early as Monday, in 


tion-day. 
FOR THE NEXT NUMBER 
“The Wager,” (from the author of which, we hope to hear 
frequently. 
« Filial Affection:” (Translation from Madame de Renne- 
ville) . 
Lines on a F’ragment of Moss from the Catskill Mountain, 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 

Onieinat Parers.—Mourning Apparel.—Translations.— 
Literary Notices of Howitt on Priestcraft ; Russell’s Nubia 
and Abyssinia ; Book of Commerce ; and Caroline Westerly. 
—Poetry—The Mermaid’s Cave2-Ode to the Poppy. 

Seiections.—“Is it Time?” (‘Tale).—Statues in the Flor- 
entine Gallery.—The Prafe of Debt.—Hutchinson's Histo- 
ry.—Lord Byron.—Poetry—The Widow's Wooer.—W ood 
Hymn.—The Happiest Time.—Poet’s Bridal-Day Song. 
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BY MRS EMMA C. EMBURY. 
He woos me with those honied words 
That women love to hear, 
Those gentle flatteries that fall 
So sweet on every ear: 
He tells me that my face is fair, 
Too fair for grief to shade : 
My cheek, he says, was never meant 
n sorrow’s gloom to fade. 


He stands beside me, when I sing 
The sorlgs of other days, 

And whispers in love’s thrilling tones, 
The words of heartfelt praise ; 

And often in my eyes he looks, 
Some answering love to see,— 

In vain! he there can only read, 
The faith of memory. 


He little knows what mae awake, 
With every gentle word : 

How by his looks and tones, the founts 
Of tenderness are stirred. 

The visions of my youth return, 
Joy far toe bright to last, 

And while he speaks of future bliss, 
I think but of the past. 


Like lamps in Eastern sepulchres, 
Amid my heart’s deep gloom, 
Affection sheds its holiest light, 
Upon my husband’s tomb. 
And, as those lamps, if brought once more 
To upper air, grow dim, 
So my soul’s love is cold and dead, 
Unless it glow for him. 
WOOD HYMN. 
BY MRS HEMANS. 
Broods there some spirit here ? 
The summer leaves hang silent as a cloud, 
And o’er the pools, all still and darkly clear, 
The wild wood hyacinth with awe seems bowed ; 
And something of a tender cloistral gloom 
Deepens the violet’s bloom. 


The very light, that streams 
Through the dim, dewy veil of foliage round, 
Comes tremulous with emerald-tinted gleams, 
As if it knew the place were holy ground ; 
And would not startle, with too bright a burst, 
Flowers, all divinely nursed. 


Wakes there some spirit here ? 


“THE WIDOW’S WOOER, | 


A swift wind, fraught with change, comes rushing by, 


And leaves and waters, in its wild career, 

Shed forth sweet voices—each a mystery ! 

Surely some awful influence must pervade 
These depths of trembling shade ! 


Yes, lightly, slowly move ! 
There is a Power, a Presence in the woods: 
A viewless Being, that with Life and Love 
Informs the reverential solitudes ; - 
The rich air knows it, and the mossy sod— 
Thou, Thou art here, my God! 


And if with awe we tread 
The Minster-floor, beneath the storied pane, 
And ’midst the mouldering banners of the dead ; 
Shall the green, voiceful wild seem less Thy fane, 


Where Thou alone hast built >—where arch and roof 


Are of thy living woof? 


The silence and the sound 
In this lone palace, breathe alike of Thee ; 
The Temple-twilight of the gloom profound, 
The dew-cnp of the frail anemone, 
The reed by every wandering whisper thrilled— 
All, all with Thee are filled! 


Oh! purify mine eye, 
More and yet more, by Love and lowly thought, 
Thy Presence, Holiest One! to recognize, 
In these majestic aisles which Thou hast wrought! 
And ‘midst their sea-like murmurs, teach mine ear 
Ever Thy voice to hear! 


And sanctify my heart 
To meet the awful sweetness of that tone, 
With no faint thrill, or self-accusing start, 
But a deep joy the heavenly Guest to own ; 
. Joy, such as dwelt im®Eden’s glorious bowers 
Ere Sin had dimmed the flowers. 


liet me not know the change 
O’er Nature thrown by Guilt !—the boding sky, 
The hollow leaf-sounds ominous and strange, 
The weight'wherewith the dark 'tree-shadows lie ! 
Father! Oh! keep my footsteps pure and free, 
To walk the woods with Thee! 


























THE HAPPIEST-TIME. 
When are we happiest ?—when the light of morn 
Wakes the young roses from their crimson rest ; 
When cheerful] sounds upon the fresh wind borne, 
Till man resumes his work with better zest ; 
While the bright waters leap from rock to glen— 
Are we the happier then! 


Alas, those roses !—they will fade away, 
- And thunder-tempests will deform the sky ;* 
And summer heats bid the spring buds decay, 
And the clear sparkling fountain may be dry, 
And nothing beauteous may adorn the scene, 
To tell what it has been! 


When are we happiest ?—in the crowded hall, 
When fortune smiles, and flatterers bend the knee 
How soon,—how very soon, such pleasures pall ! 
How fast must falsehood’s rainbow coloring flee ; 
Its poison flowerets brave the sting of care: 
We are not happy there! 


Are we the happiest, when the evening hearth 
Is circled with its crown of living flowers! 
When goeth round the laugh of harmless mirth, 
And when Affection, from her bright urn, showers 
Her richest balm on the dilating heart ? 
Bliss! is it there thou art ? 


Oh, no !—not there ; it would be happiness, 
Almost lik Heaven’s if it might always be 
Those brows without one shading of distress, 
And wanting nothing but eternity. 
But they are things of earth, and pass away,— 
They must, they must decay. 


Those voices must grow tremulous with years, 
Those smiling brows must wear a tinge of gloom ; 
Those sparkling eyes be quenched in bitter tears, 
And, at the last, close darkly in the tomb. 
If happiness depend on them alone, 
How quickly it is gone! 


When are we happiest, then ?—Oh! when resigned 
To whatsoe’er our cup of life may brim; 
When we can know ourselves but weak and blind, 
Creatures of earth! and trust alone in Him 
Who giveth, in his mercy, joy or pain. 
Oh! we are happiest then! 


THE POET’S BRIDAL-DAY SONG. 

BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

Oh! my love’s like the steadfast sun, 

Or streams that deepen as they run; 

Nor hoary hairs, nor forty years, 

Nor moments between sighs and tears ; 

Nor nights of thought, nor days of pain, 

Nor dreams of glory dreamed in vain ; 

Nor mirth, nor sweetest song which flows 

To sober joys and soften woes, 

Can make my heart or fancy flee 

One moment, my sweet wife from thee! 


Even while I muse, [ see thee sit 

In maiden bloom and matron wit— 

Fair, gentle, as when first I sued, 

You seem, but of a sedater mood ; 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee 

As when, beneath Ardbiglan tree, - 

We stayed and wooed, and thought the moon 
Set on the sea an hour too soon; 

Or, lingered ’mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond and words were few. 
Though I see smiling at thy feet 

Five sons and a fair daughter sweet; 

And time, and care, and birth-time woes, 
Have dimmed thine eye, and touched thy rose, 
To thee, and thoughts of thee, belong 

All that charm me of tale or song; 

When words come down like dews unsought, 
With gleams of deep, enthusiast thought, 
And Fancy, in her heaven, flies free— 

They come, my love, they come from thee. 


O, when more thought we gave of old 

To silver, than some give to gold; 

*T was sweet to sit and ponder o’er 

What things should deck our humble bower ; 
*T was sweet to pull, in hope, with thee, 
The golden fruit from Fortune’s tree ; 

And sweeter still, to choose and twine 

A garland for these locks of thine— 

A song-wreath, which may grace my Jean, 
While rivers fiow and woods are green. 


At times there come, as come they ought, 
Grave moments of sedater thought,— 
When Fortune frowns, nor lends our night 
One ‘fleam of her inconstant light ; 

And hope, that decks the peasant’s bower, 
Shines like the rainbow through the shower 
O then I see, while seated nigh, 

‘A :other’s heart shine in thine eye ; 
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|annum, if paid in advance, or three dollars, atthe en 


And proud resolve and purpose meek, 

Speak of thee, more than words can speak :— 
I think the wedded wife of mine, 

The best of all that’s not divine! 


| — 


| 
| 


BeautiruLt Exrract.—It cannot be that earth is man's 
‘only abiding place. It cannot be that our life is a bubble. 
‘cast up by the ocean of eternity, to float a moment upon it 
‘waves, and sink into. nothingness. Else why is it that the 
glorious aspirants, which leap like an®els from the temple of 
‘our hearts, are forever wandering about, unsatisfied? Why is 
‘it that the rainbow and the cloud come over us with a beqy. 
ty that isnot of earth, and then pass off and leave us to muse 
‘upon their faded loveliness? *Why is it that the sta 
|“ which keep their festival around the midnight throne,” are 
set above the grasp of our limited faculties ; forever mock. 
ling us with their unapproachable glory. And finally, why js 
lit that bright forms of human beauty are presented to ou, 
‘view and then taken from us ; leaving the streams of gy 
| affections to flow back in an Alpine torrent upon our hearts? 
We are born for a higher destiny than that of earth.—Ther 
isa realm where the rainbow never fades—where the stay 
will be spread out before us, like islands that slumber on the 
ocean, and where the beautiful beings which. here pass be. 
fore us like shadows, will stay in our pgesence forever.—Bu.- 
wer. 

A philosopher was once asked what he thought af a per. 
son who had been sitting a considerable time in comp. 
ny without saying a word. “If,” said the philosopher, “he 
jis.a fool, he acts the part of a wise man ; if he isa wise ma, 
he acts the part of a fool.” 

Promenading the streets of Amsterdam, I was accosted by 
one of those travelling nuisances, which infest that city, w- 
'der the habit of a Jew, who pressed me to purchase some of 
ibis ware. “ Here is some very scharming shuelry,” said he, 
“vich you vant to carry to your vife.” “ No,” replied I, “| 
have no wife, nor do I wish for any of your jewels.” “But 
surely, my dear shur, you vill buy this very fine timond ring, 
‘it is but forty keelders, (forty guilders—sixteen dollars) vich 
‘is very cheep inteed for it.” “ Dat is vat I can shware to,” 
|says another Ishmaelite, coming up at this moment, “I vould 

keeve thirty-nine for it, to trade upon myself.” “ But! do 
not want it,* said I with warmth—“leave me!” “But vat 
vill you keeve me for it ?” continued the former, seizing me 
by the’ coat as I was going—* twenty stivers,” (a stiver—a 
| cent) I answered to get rid of him. “ You shall have it,” re- 
iturned the Jew :—and shaved me after all. 

. ¢ 
| In perusing the Journal of the late Dr. Adam Clark, con- 
tained in the second volume of his life, we find the following 
anecdote of the late Dr. Wilson, senior fellow of Trinity 
|College, Dublin. 
| “One day seeing a man standing in the court witha let- 
\ter in his hand, gaping and staring about, and not knowing 
where to go, he walked gravely up to him, and inquired what 
he wanted. The man answered, ‘Sir, can you tell me wher 
I may find Dr. Delahante ? ‘ Yes,’ said the Doctor, ‘ do yo 
see that building before you?” ‘Yes’ ‘Then crucify us 
iquadrangle, and take the diameter of the plot beyond it, into 
ithe apening before you, and ascend the ligneous grades: 
then turn to your left, and you will find hiui either penp 
|tounting in his lectuary: or aan ye through his fe0- 
jestra.’? The poor man who understood nothing 0 this, and 
\remembered not one word but the last, said, ‘ and pray ® 
| what is the fenestra! To which the Doctor replied, ‘its 
‘an orifice in an edifice, to admit luminous particles? ‘0, 
|thank you,’ said the poor fellow, and walked off more per 
| plexed than before.” P 


Goine Syacxs.—There formerly lived in Londen, a not 
jed body-snatcher, whose name was Snacks. His business i 
creased so fast, that finding he could not compass it, he “i 

fered to any person who should join him in his hard-earne 
practice, half the profits: thus, those "who joined him wer 
\said to go with Snacks. Hence “ going snacks,” or dividing 
| spoil. 

| The Portland Argus speaks of a box of fine looking * ; 
\ish Cigars (which smoked very well, and would pass with “" 
| but connoisseurs for first rate,) manufactured in Connecti¢ . 
‘with not a particle of tobacco of any kind in their — 
‘ion, except that used in the coloring. ‘The outsides wae 
made of leaves of corn-stalks, and the insides were compo* 
of bean leaves and pea pods! 
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